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AN EXPERIMENT IN CORN CULTURE 


E. C.THERRICK, WISCONSIN 


Under the direction of Prof F. H. King of the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station, | conducted an experiment to test the merits of 
shallow and deep cultivation on a plot of corn on my farm last sea- 
son. The plan of the experi- 
ment was to select 12 rows 
away from the influence of 
trees or fences, running the 
full length of the field. These 
rows were to be divided into 
plots of four rows each. The 
first plot was to be cultivated 
deep, second shallow and 
third deep. The shallow cul- 
tivator was not to run deeper 
than one inch, «nd the deep 
not more than three inches, 
Corn was of the white flint 
variety, planted May 24 on 
light sandy loam where pota- 

toes had been the previous 
CORN ROOTS 18 DAYS AFTER crop. The ground was pre- 
sntnthnmatied pared with a disk run so as 
to lap half, then harrowed with a fine-toothed harrow, marked one 
way and planted with a Wakefield corn planter in rows 3} feet apart 
and hills 21 inches apart in the row, two and three kernels in a bill. 
The rows were 800 feet long. The ground was harrowed next day 
after planting, then Breed’s weeder used June 1 and 10. Subsequent 
dates of cultivation were as follows: June 15, 23; July 2, 12,21; 
Aug 2,13. The total rainfall during the period was three inches 
as follows: May 26, 2.25 inches; June 15, 0.125 of an inch; June 
17, 2inches ; June 24, 0.125 of an inch; July 14, 0.125 of an inch; 
Aug 10, 0.875 of an inch. The shallow cultivating was done with a 
Tower cultivator, with knives set nearly level, while for the deep 
culture a fine-toothed Planet Jr was used. Thecorn was cut Sept 8, 
husked and weighed, the difference being 22 per cent in favor of 
shallow cultivation. The land is very hilly, consequently contained 
a great variety of soils. The plot was selected so as to go over a 
clay ridge, across a strip of very light sand and down through a 
hollow where the soil was black muck. On this latter and also on 
the light soil there was a very marked difference in favor of shal- 
low culture while on the clay there was no difference. During the 
hottest days the corn did not roll up as much on the shallow plot 
as on the plot cultivated deep. The yield was 35 baskets on the 
shallow plot per acre and 28 on the deep. Considering the very 
small amount of rainfall and the light soil, with the mercury up 
among the 90’s most of the time, this yield certainly speaks well for 
a crop which should occupy a very conspicuous place in the rota- 
tion of crops on every farm in central Wisconsin. Shallow culture 
leaves a mulch of loose soil to check the evaporation of water from 
below. It leaves the corn roots free to penetrate three or four feet 
deep for water, so that even in the dryest time each hill of four 
stalks may get the 20 pailfuls of water needed. As Prof King 
points out, the roots of an acre of corn pump up from the same 
area 300 to 400 tons of water. I copy an engraving from the Wis- 
consin report showing how even young corn plants send their 
roots downward in such dry seasons as 1894. Within 18 days from 
planting (Fig 1) the roots were down a foot, had spread laterally 
a distance of 18 inches, and these roots were down five inches, 
At 27 days from planting (Fig 2, two inches between each ring or 
layer), the roots were down 18 inches and reached out two feet, with 
their uppermost tips just four inches below the surface. 





FIG 1. 


For Week Ending May 25, 1895 
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HOW TO WORK THE POTATO FIELD 


Part 5 of our exhaustive summary of results of the great potato contest 
conducted by AMERICAN AGRICULTURS8T. 


EARLY CARE OF PoTATOES—Constant and thorough cultivation 
from the time Tish potatoes are uniformly through the ground over 
the entire field, until the tops are too large to admit of working 
among the rows without injury to the plants, has been the general 
practice of all successful growers of the potato, and especially of 
those who produced the great prize crops in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST coagpetition. In a few instances only was the land har- 
rowed or cultivated before the plants were through the ground—in 
these few the ground was gone over with a smoothing harrow, or 
light cultivator, running very shoal, for the purpose of checking the 
growth of weeds. It will be noticed, however, that with the very 
thorough preparation of the soil to receive the seed, and the brief 
period between the planting and the first appearance of the potatoes 
through the earth (excepting in cases where the soil was unusually 
weedy from the use of stable manure), no stirring of the ground 
was necessary before the plants were up. But in every instance, 
as soon as the rows or drills were fairly discernible, cultivation be- 
gan—a very different proceeding, this, from what is too often the 
practice of allowing the plants to become large and the weeds 
to nearly cover them, before cultivation or hoeing commences. 

GENERAL CULTURE—While it may be said that the crops in 
these prize competitions were cultivated or hoed from two to four 
times,—upon an average three times,—it may also be said that culti- 
vation was quite continuous throughout the month of June, and so 
far into July as it was possible to work among the rows without 
injury to the tops. The care of the crop began as soon as the potatoes 
were fairly up, and 
from six to sixteen 
days were given to 
the work of fining 
the soil between the 
rows, hoeing the 
plants and prevent- 
ing growth of weeds. 
The first cultiva- 
tions were invaria- 
bly with horse im- 
plements, generally 
with shallow culture 
at first and deeper 
subsequently, al- 
though in two 
instances this meth- 
od was reversed and 
the first cultivation 
was deep, the later 
one shallow. Six 
inches is regarded as 
deep culture, three 
inches as_ shallow. 
As the season ad- 
vanced and the 
growth of tops in- 
CORN ROOTS 27 DAYS FROM PLANTING creased, the only cul- 
tivation on the prize crops was with the hand hoe, great care being 
taken to in no way bend down, disturb or injure the tops. 

FLaT oR HILLs ?—Both flat culture and hilling-up were practiced, 
with no rffarked predominance of evidence in favor of either system ; 
both gave large yields, both have many advocates, both are em- 
ployed. Generally, however, level culture is regarded as the better 
practice. In a very wet season the hilling system may, possibly, 


FIG 2. 
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give better results. In a dry one, however, the large hills and de- 
pressions between the rows, allowing what rain does fall to run off 
rapidly from near the plants, and affording a much larger surface 
to the drying influence of sun and winds, quickly deprive the plants 
of the needed moisture. What might be termed the ‘thappy mean” 
is the method to be most strongly recommended. A slight hilling 
serves to keep the tubers covered up—using the hilling teeth of the 
cultivator,run lightly,or the hand hoe—and thus the work of digging 
in the fall is no doubt somewhat facilitated, while the ground is kept 
moist, which in a dry season is an element of consequence. In a 
combination of these two methods, level culture should be used un- 
til the tops have made a growth of six or eight inches, after which 
the gradual drawing of the earth toward the plants by the hand hoe 
or drill cultivator, with fine teeth, may be performed. 


THE APPLE AS A COMMERCIAL CROP 





Spraying with the copper solutions will not, alone, give an ap- 
ple crop every year, as some horticulturists seem to think. Apples 
ordinarily are a full crop on alternate years, because when they do 
bear the crop is heavy and so exhaustive that the tree takes the 
following season to recuperate. If the fruit was thinned—leaving 
only a moderate crop to be matured—and the tree given proper fer- 
tilization, a crop could be grown every year. The crying need of the 
great majority of our orchards to-day, especially those that have 
been in bearing for a number of years, is potash in some form. 
There is nothing better than hard-wood ashes where these can be 
obtained at fair prices. 

In setting out an orchard many points should be taken into 
consideration,—such as the market the fruit is designed for, the va- 
rieties which flourish best in the vicinity, productiveness, keeping 
qualities, etc. The commonest mistake is that of planting too 
many varieties. As a rule three or four varieties of established 
adaptability to your conditions and popular in market are enough 
for any commercial orchard and it is oftener than otherwise good 
judgment to make the list still smaller. Single trees of varieties 
grown for family use may be added if desired, but it is wiser gen- 
erally to graft two or three kinds on a single tree to make up this 
variety, rather than to plant so many trees. We should not be de- 
terred from planting desirable market varieties because they have 
been badly affected by scab. Spraying is an antidote for that 
trouble and a man is worse than foolish to-day who plants apple 
trees, and proposes to grow fruit without spraying. 





FENCING STACKS 


Ideal farming does not require stacks to be fenced to protect 
them from cattle, for it is not considered good practice as a rule to 
pasture meadows in the fall. But it sometimes happens that it is 
most convenient to place 
stacks in fields where they 
are obliged to be protected 
~... from stock by a temporary 
.. fence of rails around each 
stack. Where this is done, 
if the corners of the tempo- 
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SECURE STACK FENCE 
rary fence are cross-staked or staked and capped when the stack is 
gengn in the winter, the stakes will be found frozen in the ground, 
which generally necessitates breaking or chopping them off. A bet- 
ter way of securing the corners of such a fence is to bind them by 
placing a rail on each side of a corner, one end resting on the 
tsround close to the fence end the other locking into the corner as 


shown in the illustration. By this means the fence is well secured 
tdwaait severe winds and the crowding of cattle, and when moved 
srano found frozen in. 


Southern Methods of Strawberry Culture.—The growing of straw- 
berries for northern markets has reached its greatest development 
in the south, near Charleston, S C, not excepting around Norfolk, Va. 
The methods of the Charleston growers may be briefly described as 
follows: They plant in rows from 2} to 3 feet apart, and from 12 to 
15 inches apart in the rows. The ground, which is a sandy loam, is 
thoroughly prepared by being harrowed and dragged until it is 
broken exceedingly fine. The planters use a trowel, by which the 
plants are taken up with a big lump of earth clinging to the roots. 
After the plants are set, they are constantly cultivated and hoed. 
When the fruit appears a heavy mulch of pine straw needles is 
spread over the whole bed. Unlike at Norfolk, where the matted 
system is in vogue, the Charleston strawberry growers d¥low no 
runners to root. The picking season over, only enough plants are 
left to furnish runners for new beds, the rest being plowed down 
for a crop of cabbage or potatoes. The results of this system of cul- 
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ture are seen in the large yield of strawberries year after year, 
some growers gathering as many as 6000 quarts to the acre. For 
fertilizers the growers use barnyard manures and commercial ferti- 
lizers, those containing a large percentage of potash often produc- 
ing a marked effect. There is practically only one variety grown 
at Charleston—the Hoffman. It is a seedling of the Newman, and 
originated at Charleston about 18 years ago.—[L. J. Vance. 


More Replies to Sprayers.—For lice on plum trees and all forms 
of bark lice, spray thoroughly with kerosene emulsion (formula in 
March 23 issue) while the lice are still young and tender. By far 
the best treatment of black knot on plum and cherry trees is to cut 
off all the infested parts and burn them; bordeaux mixture is also 
effective, but not as radical as the burning of the branches. Apple 
leaf skeletonizers and other leaf eaters should be killed by spraying 
with arsenical poisons. Apple scab continues to develop until 
growth ceases, and bordeaux mixture may have to be applied in 
June and again in July if heavy rains wash off the earlier applica- 
tions. Sprinkle cabbage with a mixture of equal parts fine salt and 
sulphur, repeating in a week; the worms will disappear, and the 
powder is clean and not poisonous, writes a Vermont cabbage 
grower who has used it successfully for several years. To many in- 
quiries we can only repeat that the best and most recent books are 
Prof Weed’s Insects and Insecticides ($1.50) and Fungi and Fungi- 
cides ($1), both sold from this office. 





AN IDEA IN TRELLISES 


The illustration shows how a trellis may be made upon which 
some tender variety of fruit or flowering vine is to be trained. 
The difficulty of proper- 
ly protecting climbers 
during the winter has 
often led to the abandon- 
ment of many tender va- 
rieties that, given pro- 
tection in winter, would 
have proved highly de- 
sirable. With such a 
swinging trellis as that 
shown herewith tender 
grapevines or other tender climbers may be laid upon the ground 
and carefully covered during the winter, then placed upright 
“gain when the cold weather is passed. 





























MOVABLE PLANT TRELLIS 





The Chinch Bug ‘s on deck in earnest, though State Entomolo- 
gist Forbes, Champaign, Ill, thinks it will not be as serious as last 
year. He thinks the destruction of chinch bugs by infecting them 
with disease is not to be wholly relied upon, and yet is so 
helpful that he offers to supply infection material to all Illinois 
farmers who apply for it, together with a bulletin describing how 
to use this and other methods of killing the bug. A similar offer is 
made to the farmers of their state by the experiment station at 
Manhattan, Kansas, Columbia, Mo, Ames, Iowa, Brookings, N D, 
Lincoln, Neb, Lafayette, Ind, and Wooster, Ohio; it is only neces- 
sary to apply to these institutions direct at the address given. Prof 
Forbes is right in saying that the chinch bug can be mastered only 
with labor, money and pluck, but believes all this is small compar- 
ed to the value of crops saved. As the bugs move from wheat to 
corn in June or early July, he advises plowing a strip ten feet wide 
around the cornfield, working it fine as dust with harrow and 
brush, and running back and forth through the middle a heavy 
V-trough to make a deep furrow with dusty sides up which the 
bugs will not crawl, but may be collected in holes every 20 feet 
and killed by kerosene. This will work well in dry weather as long 
as the furrow is kept in repair by close watching, hoe in hand, but 
a slender line of coal tar poured along a hardened strip of soil just 
beyond the furrow will arrest the bugs in wet weather and they 
may be caught in post holes and destroyed. 


Woodchucks are Easily Destroyed by pouring a tablespoonful of 
‘‘fuma” or bisulphide of carbon on a ball of cotton batting wound 
over a round stone the size of a hen’s egg, rolling the saturated ball 
into the hole and closing the hole air-tight with soil. I dug out sev- 
eral after the fuma treatment and found them dead.—[{[W. L. 
Palmer, Jackson Co, Mich. 





Soil for the Chestnut.—A writer in a contemporary, who says he 
lives on a limestone soil, has been told that the chestnut will not 
flourish on that type of land. He has beenmisinformed. In many 
parts of southern New York,and doubtless in other states, the chest- 
nut is indigenous on land of that character and flourishes admi- 
rably. 

















AN EFFECTIVE WELL CREAMERY 


J. 8. FOWLER 


Over a well of cool water I erected a suitable covering to 
protect it from the hot sun, and the dairy operator and his ap- 
pliances from inclement weather as well. A three-block fall 
and tackle is fastened in the roof over the center of the well. 
Two pieces of wood 2x6 inches are nailed one end to the well 
curb and the other end to the roof frame; these are set parallel 
24 ft apart and have holes of suitable size into which are inserted 
the ends of an iron pipe 24 inches in diameter and three feet in 
length. To one end of the pipe is attached an old cutting box bal- 
ance wheel with handle. The rope from the pulley block is secured 
to the iron pipe and, turning the wheel, very easily lowers or raises 
the cage, which is fastened to one of the pulleys. 

The cage or elevator is constructed of wood (galvanized iron 
would be better), as follows: To a 4x4 timber, four feet long, are at- 
tached two circular platforms three feet in diameter; these plat- 
forms are 22 in apart. On the lower one the cans containing milk 
and cream are placed, on the upper one crocks of butter or other 
articles that one desires to keep cool. The cans are made of heav- 

















HOMEMADE DEVICE FOR COOLING MILK 


iest tin 84 inches in diameter and 20 in hight. To them are secured 
handles five inches from the top; on these handles set the can 
covers, which are nine inches in diameter at the closed end, flaring 
to 10 inches at the other end. These covers are six inches deep, and 
when in proper place on the cans there is considerable air space 
over and around the top of the cans, allowing the gas and odors to 
escape, but preventing the water from entering whenJall are sub- 
merged in the well. Milk is set for 24 hours, Each morning and 
evening the cage is raised, new milk is put on, and that which has 
been on for 24 hours is skimmed. This skimmed milk is always 
sweet. To the handles of the cans are hooked small wooden tags 
marked respectively M, E, C, standing for morning, evening, cream, 
which enables one at a glance to determine the contents of a can 
and age of milk. The cage is weighted with brick attached to the 
bottomeso as to give the necessary weight to sink cans and contents 
as deeply as desired, and assist in maintaining their upright posi- 
tion. This apparatus was used all through the hot summer months 
of last year and continued this winter, with the result of always 
obtaining firm, sweet and high colored butter. 





Spring Changes in Milk.—It is interesting to notice the varia- 
tions of butter fats made by herds and cows which may be accu- 
rately shown by the Babcock testing machine. When grass first 
comes in the spring and farmers begin to decrease their grain ra- 
tion, exchanging it for the most perfect ration ever grown, the flush 
feed of May and June, the increasing yield is perceptible. In the case 
of well-bred Jersey herds it is remarkable. Holsteins and only or- 
dinary natives appear to respond less liberally to the change in 
food and conditions. The Babcock machine and what it will prove 
to the.wide-awake dairyman may be made of inestimable value to 
him. 


Hen Manure is what I use to keep beetles from injuring my cu- 
cumbers. Add enough water to make the manure thin, and sprinkle 
It does not harm the bugs but they dislike the 
I seldom have to ap- 


the vines with it. 
smell so much that they will leave the vines. 
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ply the mixture more than once. Superphosphate sprinkled around 
the vines will accomplish the same result,but care must be taken to 
keep it off the vines as it proves more injurious than the bugs.—{W 





AN EXCELLENT HEN’S NEST 


The accompanying illustrations show an easily constructed and 
very excellent movable hen’s nest and also a device that permits the 
eggs to be gathered from outside the henhouse. The nest boxes 





FIG 2. REAR SLIDES 
have no backs and are hung by hooks against the wall, as seen in 


FIG 1. MOVABLE HEN’S NESTS 


Fig 1. 
way avoiding all chance of harboring vermin. 
front should be just large enough for a hen to enter. An alighting 
pole may be placed in front of the nests. If there is a passageway 
atone side of the fowl house, or a room adjoining it, the nests can 
be hung against the partition, and the eggs gathered from the out- 
side without going into the pen. Let round holes be cut behind 
each nest in the partition, and these openings covered by a slide as 
suggested in Fig 2. The same arrangement could be used upon the 
outer wall of a henhouse standing by itself. 


They can be taken down and emptied in a moment, in this 
The opening, in 





COMBINED GRAIN, POULTRY AND HOG HOUSE 





The accompanying illustration shows an arrangement by which 
the poultry, grain and hogs can be brought into proximity,—an ar- 
rangement calculated to lessen the work of caring for both kinds 
of stock, for both are, to no inconsiderable extent, fed on grain. 
The plan calls for a story and a half building with two wings,—one 
of the wings for the accommodation of hens and the other for the 
hogs, pens for each being arranged along the sunny side, with a 
walk extending the length of the other side. The central grain 
building has a chamber where a part of the grain can be stored in 
bins, the latter having chutes to convey the grain to the first floor. 
If this central building can have a cellar, so much the better, for in 














CONVENIENT COMBINATION FARM BUILDING 


this can be stored roots and vegetables for the use of the fowls and 
hogs, the cooking of these being done in a boiler set on the first 
floor. The building should be so arranged that runs and outside 
pens can be arranged in front of corresponding inside pens in the 
two wings. The building should be upon well-drained ground... 





if the Fowls Must be Shut up all summer in a winter house, 
with more or less glass to the south, it will be cruelty not to give 
them an opportunity to take shelter from the fierce heat and strong 
light. The windows should be covered with cotton cloth or pro- 
tected with a rude awning made of the same cloth, or with evergreen 
trees cut and set like posts before the windows, or the glass may be 
whitewashed. 


Avoid the June Flush of Milk, with its low prices for calves and 
all dairy produce, by having your cows calve at any time except 
May and June. The modern dairyman who is making the most 
money hires but little help, devotes the time from May to Septem- 
ber to raising forage and grain crops, keeps only a limited dairy in 
milk during the summer, and puts his energies into the dairy dur- 
ing the other eight months. 


Feed the Calf on Eggs.—While eggs are so cheap in some sec 
tions, 7 to 10c per dozen, it may pay to feed them in the milk io- 
calves as a great factor in growth and fattening. 
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We must have more faith in the soil. The 
soil will respond generously if one will but 
feed it. If we starve it, the soil will starve us 


in turn. 


Serious delays occur in publishing annual 
reports of state boards of agriculture, farmers’ 
institutes, etc. Most of these documents are 
also poorly edited and so bulky as to be for- 
midable if not almost useless to the average 
farmer. Farmers have a right to complain 
over this state of affairs. 





The best way to go into the business of farm- 
ing is to grow into it—a fixed determination to 
succeed, and an abundance of muscle well di- 
rected by thought. Lack of success comes 
from thoughtlessness more than from anything 
else. -The man who is not a diligent reader 
and thinker as well as a worker has no place 
on the farm. Clear heads as well as strong 
hands are needed. . 





The bounty is to be paid on all maple and 
cane sugar produced in 1894 prior to Aug 28. 
Over 4500 claims, amounting to $122,000, have 
been granted maple sugar producers, including 
New York, 1088 claims, $27,072; Pennsylvania, 
252 claims, $5552; Ohio, 158 claims, $3115; New 
England, 2866 claims, $81,126. This will be 
the third and last bounty payment to maple 
——. unless the supreme court enforces 
until 1905 the bounty provisions of the McKin- 
ley law. The bounty will be paid for the last 
time on all cane and beet sugar produced be- 
tween Aug 28, ’ and July, ’9. The maple 


claims will probably be paid in July. 
pa es endian 


The rapid growth of Argentina's export cat- 
tle trade is suggestive in more ways than one. 
A few weeks ago, when our markets were rap- 
idly advancing, England was congratulating 
herself on the possibility of buying cheap and 
well finished beeves in the South American re- 
public and thus avoid high prices. During 
March Argentina.shipped tliree times as many 
beef cattle to England as a year earlier and 18 
times as many as in the same month two years 
ago. It is fair to presume the quality is choice 
because that is the kind the English trade re- 
quires. The secret of the great expansion is 
found largely in the ease with which cattle are 
fattened on alfalfa, the cultivation of this crop 
being extended there immeasurably, where it 
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is more popular, if possible, than in our own 
western states. Farmers are keenly alive to 
the profit in fattening stock on this cheap for- 
age, and many of them prefer to convert the 
crop into meat rather than utilize the soil in 
wheat growing. 


The part which Abraham Lincoln played in 
the great drama of the war was that of the 
liberator of the slaves, but it was also more 
than that. His grand motive, as history will 
record it, was the preservation of the Union. 
And now thirty years have passed, and our 
one country and one flag are dearer than ever 
before to the hearts of every oneof us. ‘‘There 
she stands; behold her!’’ Within twelve 
months the ravings of the anarchist in the 
north have stirred the southern patriot to de- 
clare that he was ready to rise and crush the 
foe of our country who dared raise a weapon. 
Of all days in the year, Memorial day with its 
sacred memories should be a season of renew- 
ed patriotism, and to all thoughtful people it is 
such. Abraham Lincoln and the boys in blue 
and gray sleep beneath the flags and blossoms, 
and none would be happier than they could 
they be with us to do homage to the one na- 
tion and one flag. 








Some three years ago the writer was asked 
at a farmers’ institute held in New York state, 
in a mountainous region, ‘“‘What can we farm- 
ers grow with profit?’’ The land is good and 
any ordinary crops will flourish. The entire 
region is filled every summer with city board- 
ers, the town where the institute was in ses- 
sion frequently having as many as 1500 board- 
ers at a time. Our advice was as follows; 
“Grow strawberries. You have an unlimited 
home market for all you can grow at fair prices. 
The hotels and boarding houses import thou- 
sands of bushels each year and find practically 
none that are home grown. You can grow 
more bushels of strawberries than you do of 
potatoes to the acre. The one sells at fifty 
cents per bushel, the other at about three dol- 
lars.””’ We are sorry to say that most of the 
strawberries in’that region are still imported 
and potatoes are as largely grown as ever. 
Here and there in that section we find a farm- 
er whose conservatism gives way to modern 
ideas, but the majority find it hard to get out of 
the old rut. 

ee 

“Hold your wheat”’ was a piece of gratuitous 
advice offered farmers in the northwestern 
states three or four years ago which proved 
disastrous to those following it. A belief has 
crept into the minds of some, especially in the 
southern part of the grain belt, that dollar 
wheat is only a question of a short time, and 
that it will be best to hold for an advance of 
this character. An apparent shortage in the 
supply in Minnesota and the Dakotas at the 
time mentioned did not prove _ sufficient- 
ly important to control a market of 
such magnitude as wheat, and _hold- 
ers were finally obliged to accept much 
less for their property than might have 
been earlier secured. While conditions to-day 
are more promising for better times than in 
months, with available wheat stocks steadily 
decreasing and purchases for export account 
fairly liberal, it is expecting too much to look 
for immediate doubling in prices. That many 
sections in the winter wheat belt have practi- 
cally none from the old crop is true, yet the 


contemplation of a county here and 
there bare of grain must not con- 
fuse farmers. In these days of cheap 


transportation any neighborhood shortage can 
be readily and quickly made up, and influences 
which really shape prices are by no means 
local, or national for that matter. Study ex- 
haustively our columns from week to week, 
and the true market situation can be soj\closely 
determined that this knowledge applied to 
local conditions will enable the agriculturist 
to dispose of his crops to the best advantage. 
He must judge for himself when to hold and 
when to sell, remembering that the grain fields 
of the world are next to boundless. 





Good Roads and Practical Legislation. 
JAMES MILLER, PENN YAN, WN Y. 





I have taken a deep interest in road im. 
provements, and have had a long, practical ex. 
perience in caring for and in constructing 
roads, and have learned that roads can be per- 
manently improved at much less expense than 
is generally supposed. I have been informed 
that the town of Chili, Monroe county, N Y, 
purchased a stone crusher 12 years ago and 
now has a stone track on most of the roads in 
that town, at a cost of only 40c per cubic yard 
to gather and crush the stone; and two cubic 
yards are sufticient for a rod unless the road- 
bed is soft. Some uncrushed stone should be 
placed in the track first, but it is not necessary 
to dig atrench and fill it with stone and then 
finish with crushed stone. The beaten track is 
much firmer than the soil below, and dirt each 
side of the stones will hold them in place. 

If road improvement is ever accomplished in 
this state it should be done in the most econom- 
ical manner. Farmers will object to costly 
road commissions with salaries five or ten 
times as high as their own meager incomes, 
and there are grave objections to constructing 
two roads to extend through each county, as 
they have their centers from which many roads 
diverge. Penn Yan, the county seat of Yates 
county, has eight public roads diverging from 
it, and the travel is much greater near the vil- 
lage on all of these roads than it is a few miles 
away, as they are intersected by other roads. It 
would benefit many times more of the inhabi- 
tants to improve such roads a distance from 
town first, and from other centers of the county 
and gradually extend them. The supervisors of 
each county are much better judges of what 
roads should be first improved than any state 
commission could be. If all of the roads of each 
county could be in their control, they to ap- 
point a competent man to take charge of them, 
and he to employ as many men in each town 
as may be necessary to keep them in repair, 
the tax to be changed from work to money, 
one-third of the tax judiciously expended, 
would keep the roads in better repair than 
they have been under the present system. 
That would leave a balance for permanent im- 
provements or to pay interest on bonds for 
that purpose. 

The objections to the present system are that 
many towns are divided into one hundred or 
more road districts, each have a road master 
and some roads are not worked at all; and 
those that are have loose dirt and sods scraped 
in, which renders them much worse for a time, 
and no more attention is paid to them until the 
next year, when this is repeated again and 
many of the roads are worse than the ywere 50 
years ago. A little work at different times of 
the year in removing loose stone from the 
track, filling depressions so as to prevent mud 
holes and turning water to prevent the forma- 
tion of gutters down slopes, would be of more 
benefit than all the work done under the pres- 
ent system. It would not be practicable for a 
portion of the roads to be constructed and 
maintained by the county and the balance by 
towns, and it would save the towns a large ex- 
pense which has been paid to road ‘commis- 
sioners for services and to other town officers 
for issuing and filling road warrants, auditing 
accounts, etc. It would not be necessary to 
pay large salaries to engineers, as it would 
not be practicable to change many of our 
roads, and if slight changes are needed a local 
engineer could be employed for that. A man 
competent to make specifications and let son- 
tracts for constructing sections of roads would 
answer as well as a high-salaried engineer. 

There are grave objections to some of the 
proposed legislation. We already have too 
many costly commissions and our roads have 
been surveyed and recorded, and it would be 
difficult and impracticable-to change them. 
Slight variations might be made to improve 
the grade, but the supervisors would be the 
best judges and it would be impossible to make 
grades of five feet to a hundred as proposed in 
the bill. Grades should be determined by the 
supervisors or their engineer. 





During the four months ending May 1 the 
U K imported 1,752,000 bu onions against 
1,570,000 bu a year ago and only 1,119,000 bu 
two years ago. Almost none of these were 
from the U S. 











THE ONWARD [IARCH OF BUSINESS. 


TUESDAY EvEninG, May 21, 1895. 


The favorable position of trade continues, 
with a general enlargement and a further 
trend toward higher prices. Activity has been 
more pronounced in the speculative world 
than in commerce. In the former the feature 
of the past week has been further good buying 
of bonds and stocks, pointing to strengthening 
confidence in the general business situation. 
The industrial world is disturbed, and 
better times appear to be developing in the 
iron trade.. Wages of operatives have been 
advanced, strikes in some notable instances 
ended, and the demand for iron and steel bet- 
ter than for some time, the strength in metals 


less 


being prominent. Wholesale trade is fair 
but not especially large, and woolen and cot- 
ton industries without material change. 


Money continues easy, and banks hold large 
sums of unemployed capital seeking invest- 
ment at low rates of interest. 

In the markets for farm produce the cold 
wave with attendant uncertainties regarding 
the grain and fruit crops formed a dominating 
factor. The full measure of damage cannot be 
determined, and while it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that fruit is seriously cut in many parts of 
the north and east, the extent of harm to ce- 
reals is a question. Through apprehensions of 
such shrinkage in volume, coupled with the 
manipulation of shrewd operators, wheat ad- 
vanced at the close of last week to higher fig- 
ures than paid in many months, and interest is 
unabated up to to-night. Other grains have 
shared something of the strength, but live 
stock prices have been maintained indifferent- 
ly. Wool sales are large in volume and the 
staple is stronger in the west than in the east, 
where the competition of foreign fleeces is 
most pronounced. Cotton market uncertain 
and lacking in energy. Dairy products con- 
tinue to sell around bed-rock prices. To- 
night’s quotations follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago 72 5434 2934 *5 00 *9 20 
New York, 74% 56 32 *650  *10 25 
Boston, — 6036 _ 260 8 *1000 
Toledo, 15 5436 30 _ 6 00 
St Louis, " Be 50 2934 — _ 
Minneapolis oe — _ _ 
San Francisco, *96i 110 *115 *6 00 = 
London, 71% 65 _ — *1280 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 795, Ra 207, 
daly, 7254 5434 29% 
September, 12% 5534 29 


At Chicago, wheat scored a net advance of 714c 
% bu last week amidst much excitement, and in- 
fluences at work so far this week are of such a char- 
acter as to make the trade exceedingly nervous. 
The bull fever has been greatly intensified. While 
the materially higher prices induce many hold- 
ers to sell out and take profits, a new set of buy- 
ersappear and transactions are on a large scale. 
As usual the speculative business has greatly ex- 
ceeded the cash movement, yet no small part of 
the strength has come from the latter. Next 
to apprehensions regarding the coming crop the 
important thing has been the demand for milling 
account. Testimony points to further rapid de- 
crease in interior stocks, and the enormous re- 
serve of old winter wheat in this city has been 
cut into by drafts for account of eastern millers, 
a small quantity even going to the southwest, a 
most unusual occurrence. Of primary import- 
ance, however, has been the fear of deteriorating 
crop condition. The cold wave of the middle of 
May has been followed by a number of frost scares. 
In addition many reports of insect injury and 
altogether ideas of a large yield have been con- 
siderably modified. Little attention has been 
paid cables although they generally brought 
strengthening news. Publie stocks in this coun- 
try are decreasing. at the rate of 2,000,000 bu p 
week. The market has been so wild and the ad- 
vance so rapid that reactions are in order. No2 
red winter has been pulled up to 72c p buand July 
and Sept about 72c after selling as low as 64c. No 
3 red in store 66%4@69\4c, No 2 spring about 4c over 
winter. 

Corn has exhibited much firmness, gaining 244 
@3e last week and receiving general attention 
this week. The strength has been in some degree 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





independent of other markets. Higher prices 
called outfincreased shipments from the county, 
yet many investors have been able to see reasons 
why corn will be worth more in the fall than 
present prices. Stocks of old are steadily de- 
creasing, and more important. still are 
the possibilities regarding the next crop. 
Cola wave talk has been the feature 
and fears of frost damage mainly responsi- 
ble for good support. Though the necessity of re- 
planting large areas would be unfortunate, the 
season is not yet too late forthis. May and July 
delivery sold up to 5514@5534c, or the highest 
prices touched in many months, but reacted un- 
der realizing sales to 53e. Cash corn in good de- 
mand, jartly for shipment to the east. No 2 
grades 53c, No 3 and No 3 yellow 52@52!4c¢ in store, 
No 4 by sample 50@501,c. 

The oats market has been dominated by much 
the same influences potent in corn, advancing 
moderately. May and cash worked up about 1c 
to 29c Pp bu, July to 2914c, while Sept gained a lit- 
tle more than 2¢ last week, selling up to 28%ce 
with the whole list in moderate favor this week. 
Reports of crop damage have no doubt been ex- 
aggerated, yet “shorts” show considerable 
anxiety. Receipts fairly liberal, but local and 
shipping demand moderate. No 2 whitein store 
32@33c, No 2 mixed 284,@291,c, No 3 by sample 31% 
@32e with No 3 white 3134@321,c. 

Rye gained 3c, selling up to 66@67c for No 2 with 
No 3 64c and June delivery nominal. Some in- 
quiry for new crop deliveries, but held above the 
views of buyers who offered 55¢c for August and 
September. 

Barley has responded but feebly to the strength 
elsewhere in the grain market, the moderate of- 
ferings being rather neglected at about former 
prices. Sales onthe basis of 48@5le for fair to 
good with fancy nominally higher. 

In flaxseed the interesting feature was an ad- 
vance of 5@8e in Sept delivery. This sold ina 
small way as high as $1 25 Pp bu on the theory of 
depleted stocks at mills, and urgent requirements 
as soon as the new crop is ready, together with 
the possibility of a shortage in the yield. A little 
better cash business, No 1 advancing 314c¢ to 
1 491,4¢c, later receding to 148. Timothy quiet and 
steady based on 5pctl for prime, and clover in- 
active through absence of offerings and demand, 
contract prime being salable at 9 20. 

At Toledo, wheat greatly unsettled and mate- 
rially higher. Uncertainty regarding the Ohio 
crop conditions, and reports of damage further 
west. Winter wheat millers report a scarcity at 
interior points and public stocks decreasing rap- 
idly. Cash 75e and July 73%c. Corn quiet with 
operators watching the west. July 53c. Oats 
only fairly active with cash 30c. Clover showed 
some firmness with a little speculative support, 
Oct selling at $5 40. 

At Minneapolis, wheat has been excited at a 
higher range under influences noted elsewhere, 
weather and crop advices, together with news of 
intensely active markets in the east, stimulating 
buyers. Millers were much in evidence, paying 
84@1c premium over July for No 1 northern, the 
market advancing to 72c and better. Flour has 
been advanced 15@20c P bbl, with first patents at 
the mills held at $4. Bran 1025@1050 P ton, 
shorts 11 25@1150 and middlings 1250@13. Corn 
higher in spmpathy with other markets and oats 
and flax quiet but stronger. 

At New York, wheat excited and higher on 
further crop damage reports and a good milling 
demand. Exports moderate but operators turning 
their attention to the west and rather ignoring 
cables. Cash or May delivery sold up to 72%c and 
Sept 7444c. Corn in better demand, partly on ex- 
port account and prices higher. Cash 58%c and 
Sept 58e, after touching 60c. Oats sympathetical- 
ly firm with No 2 mixed 32c and No 2 white 36c. 
Rye and barley nominal. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #590 #4 70 #4 90 
New York, 6 00 5 10 5 00 
Buffalo, 5 90 4 80 480 
Kansas City, 5 60 4 50 450 
Pittsburg, 6 10 475 440 


At Chicago, it would seem as though a favorable 
reaction in cattle prices this week is in order, fol- 
lowing the depression last. Most grades of fat cat- 
tle declined 20@35¢ carrying the market 75c@$1 be- 
low the best figures this year. Receipts have con- 
tinued moderately liberal considering the re- 
stricted demand on shipping and export account, 
consumers showing an unwillingness to pay the 
material advance demanded by retail marketmen 
over the counter, and the outlet in this channel 
is much less than normal. Otherwise, the sur- 
roundings seem to favor better prices. The sup- 
ply of butchers’ stock is but moderate, and under 
a fair demand such cheap cattle {will sell well. 
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Good to choice veal calves wanted and stronger, 
and stockers and feeders in more favorat a 
slight advance, especially when showing quality. 
Revised quotations follow: 


Exporters, 1450 to 160) Com to ch bulls, 300 420 
ba, average. 575 590 Good stockers and 
Good dressed beef and feeders. 875 465 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 200 370 
to 1410 Ibe, 460 550 Calves, heavy, 225 275 
Fair to medium steers, Caives.100 to 180 Ibe, 350 525 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 400 49 Milch cows, ea, 20 00 45 00 
Good cows and heifers, 3909 460 Corn-fed ‘lex steers. 430 525 
Poor to fuir cows, 250 350 Do cows and heifers. 375 440 


Hogs have shown fair activity and steadiness in 
spite of receipts approximating 150,000 a week 
ago and noapparent scarcity this week. Packers 
and shippers have bought with considerable free- 
dom, provisions worked up a little, and early 
weakness in the hog market was subsequently 
fairly recovered. Good tochoice heavy $4 50@4 70, 
light weights and mixed droves 4 25@4 60. 

Sheep have sold relatively better than either 
cattle or hogs, the demand roving generally 
good all of last week and during the expired part 
of this. Offerings about normal in both number 
and quality, although receipts have included a 
good many ordinary spring lambs. The under- 
tone is one of fair firmness all around. Good tuo 
extra sheep $4 25@4 90, common to fair 2 75@3 75, 
fair to extra lambs4@6. 

At Pittsburg, the early advance of 15@25¢ was 
indifferently maintained, although a fairly good 
outlet may be noted for all classes. Beeves in 
considerable favor on both local and shipping 
account and a better inquiry for stockers. Revis- 
ed prices follow: 

Extra to fey steers 1400 

to 1000 Ibs. $5 75G@6 10 
Good to ch, 1250 to 

1550 lbs, 4500 5H 
Com to fair, 1050 to 

1200 Ths, 300 440 
Rough fat, 1000 to 

1300 lls, 


- steers, 850 to 950 
Ibs, 


Good cows and heifers, 3 25 
Bulls and stags, 200 
Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 375 
Stockers, 6) to 850 Ibs, 275 3 
Fresh mfich cows, ea, 2000 4500 
350 415 Veal calves, 375 500 

Hogs have sold at a comparatively narrow 
range averaging nearly steady, Pittsburg butch- 
ers taking the usual proportion and shippers 
having fair orders. The market has been practi- 
cally featureless with an easy tendency. Philas 
$465.44 75, common to Dest yorkers 4 40@4 65, rough 
lots 3 50@4 25. Sheep showed moderate stability 
under good demand. Good to choice, 85@100 ths, 
3754435, poor to common, 65@80 ths, 25073 50, 
spring lambs 4G6. 

At Buffalo, cattle failed to hold the full ad- 
vance of the early part of last week and market 
rather unsettled this week. About the usual de- 
mand for shipping and export account and a fair 
number of orders here for stockers. Transactions 
on the basis of $450@5 90 for good light weights 
up to fancy heavy steers. Good to choice milch 
cows wanted at 40@50 ea with common animals 
dull at 20@35. Veal calves 450@5 75. Hogs nearly 
steady toashade easier. Good to choice heavy 
4 65a4 80, good to choice yorkers 4 60@470, medium 
weights 465@4 75. Sheep receipts included many 
lambs and market in generally healthy condition, 
some export wethers selling up slightly. Good to 
fancy wethers 425@4 80, poor to fair 225@4, 
lambs 4 50@T. 


At New York, cattle exhibited moderate firm- 
ness under rather light receipts of choice western 
although export trade unsatisfactory. Fair to 
good beeves $4 50@5 35 withffancy at a premium. 
Veal calves 450@650. Hogs quiet at 490@510. 
Sheep in moderate demand throughout at 3 75@5 
and lambs easier at 5 50@7 50. : 

At London, American cattle 11@11%4,c P th, esti- 
mated dressed weight. Refrigerator beef 9@9%,c, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, demand and supply are light and 
prices uncertain. Baldwins $3@350 p bbl, poor 
to good 150@2, Roxbury Russet 2 50@325, Russet 
Golden 2 25@2 75. 





Beans. 

At New York, market dull under continued light 
supplies. Ch marrow $2 45@2 50 Pp bu, medium 1 90 
@1 9%, pea 190@2, white kidney 230@2 35,red kidney 
1 85@1 92%, black turtle soup 1 65@1 70, yellow eye 
2 20@2 25, Cal limas 2 95@3, foreign marrow 2 20@ 
230, medium 1 75@1 80, pea 1 80@1 85, green peas 
974@@1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, the market rules weak with 
prices in buyers’ favor. Fey evap’d apples 63%@ 
Tec P tbh, ch 6%s@6%c, sun-dried 514@6c, 
cherries 11@12c, blackberries 4a4%c, raspberries 
193,@20c, Cal apricots T@9c, unpeeled peaches [6@ 
814c, peeled 12@15c, Cal London layer raisins $135 
@1 50 P bx, loose 3@4-crown 258@4'4c¢ Pp Ib, cur- 
rants 2@4%c, prunes, four sizes 5@63%4¢. Fey Va 
peanuts 3144@3%4 ¢ P th. 

Il.ggs. 

At New York, arrivals are not heavy and much 
firmness is exhibited in the general tone of the 
market. Fey new-laid pearby 15@15%4c [P dz,'N 
Y and Pa fresh 144@14%c¢, ch northern Ind 
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and O 14%4c, ch fresh western 14@14%ec, Nash- 
ville 13e, ch Va and Tenn 13c, prime southern 12@ 
12',c, Md duck eggs 16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies of strawberries are am- 
ple and sell well when choice. Charleston prime 
ld4@i8e P qt, fairto good 8al2e, N C fey MNe@i2e, 
fair to good 8@10c, Norfoik fey lle, fair to good &@ 
l0e, Ma fey li@i2e. Foreign fruits in fair de- 
mand. Ch Sicily lemons $3 25a3 75 p bx, fey 4@ 
275, Sicily oranges 2 2342 75, bananas, firsts 1 50@ 
2 P beh, seconds lal 25, strawberry pineapples 5@ 

- bP 100. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, firm at steady prices. Spring 
and winter bran 85@87!,¢ p 100 tbs, sharps 
%He, screenings 50@75c, oil meal $22 50@23 Pp ton, 


cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn meal 2 90 
a3 p 100 tbs, white do 34310, corn flour 3 05@ 
315, brewers’ meal 1 30@1 35, grits 1 30@1 35, west- 
ern new coarse corn meal 14106, city 105a@1 10, 
yellow 1 15@1 25. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, steady under light supply and 


demand. Prime timothy 8c p 100 Ibs, No 1 75 
@80c, No 2 65@70c, No 3 55@60c, clover mix- 
ed 60c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 50a@55¢e, long 


rye straw 55@65c, short 45@50c, wheat 35@45c, oat 
35 a@45e. 
Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the hide market continues very 
strong and holders are firm in their views. Coun- 
try-slaughtered cow 84g@9ec P Ib, bull 644@7e, calf 
%e@3l2ea. Country tailow 444@4%c HP bb, city 
45,c, edible 5c, brown grease 314, yellow 3%4@3ige, 
White 44, a@434c. 

Onions. 

At New York, Bermuda onions selling well at 

80@9ec P cra, Egyptian firm, $1 75 # 110-Ib bag. 
Pork Product. 

At New York, unsettled. Old mess pork $13 25 
P bbl, new 13 25@13 50, family mess 12 75a@13, short 
clear 13@15, country dressed pork, light Ta7%¢ec, 
medium 6@61¢e, heavy 5@5%ec. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, old potatoes weak, new attracting 
most of the demand. Bermuda prime $450@6 
bbl, Scotch 1 75@2 P 168-tbh sack,Me Rose 1 50@1 75 p 
bbl, other Me 155@160 p sack, N J 1 25a1 50 
# 180 ths, N Y white 1 25@150, prime Fla 4@6 p 
bbl, N O 3@4, Savannah 4@5 50, Charleston 445, 
N J sweets 1 50@2 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts are well cleaned up 
at steady figures. Spring chickens T75c@ 
$1 25 P pr, local fowls 104¢c P th, western 10@10',c, 
southern 10c, roosters 6c, mixed turkeys 8@ 
9¢, local ducks 60@90ec ®P pr, western 60@75c, 
local geese 1@1 25, western 85c@1 12, southern 60@ 
70c, pigeons 25a@45c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, there is a firm feeling oh: choice 
lots, which are in moderate supply. Inferior 
plentiful and dull. Asparagus T5c@$2 P dz behs, 
Fla beets 1@150 P cra, 2@3 P 100 bchs, cabbage 
150@3p cra, N Ocelery 25@50c ~ dz roots, kale 
50@75e @ bbi, southern lettuce 50@75ic P bskt, 1@ 
150 Pp bbl, nearby 1@2, spinach 75e@1 P bbl, 
squash, Fla white 10@40c P cra, yellow 25@50c, tur- 
nips 75e@1, L Iradishes 50@75e P 100, Fla toma- 
toes 3@6 P carrier,Key West 1@2 50, Fla cucumbers 
5i0e@1 50 P cra, southern green peas 75c@1 25 p bu, 
Fla wax beans 1@2 ® cra, green 1@1 50. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, steers $6@625 Pp 100 
Ibs, veal calves 5@5%c, heavy hogs 3 25a4 25, 
sheep 6@7%c, mileh cows 35@40 ea. Grain firm. 
Oats 34@38e P bu, state corn 66a6%ec, 
bran 18@1850 P ton, cottonseed meal 1950@20, 
middlings 18 50@19 50, timothy hay 11@12, clover 
9 5010, oat straw 7@8, rye 750@850. Fresh eggs 
l2@lie Pp dz, chickens 11@12c P th 1 w, 12@13ed w. 
Potutces 1 75a@2 p bbl, onions 2@3, turnips 55@65e, 
pea beans 2 10@2 15 Pp bu, medium 2@2 05, Baldwin 
apples 4@5. 

Al Syracuse, lettuce 244c Pp head, old beets 20¢ 
» bu, new 10e pP beh, asparagus 5c, popeorn 
90ce — bu, carrots 25a@30c, parsnips 25c, spinach 40ce, 
potatoes 40c, onions 40@50c, turnips 20@25c, rad- 
ishes 24,¢ pP beh, horse radish 5¢e P tbh, string beans 
$150 ) era, butter 2 50. Chickens 9al0e ph * “w, 
lzald4e d w, turkeys 19@22¢ d w, ducks 9alf w, 
l2al4ed w, eggs 12a12%,c, western beef 
farmers’ 5a7e, veal 7T@8c, mutton 5a7¢, lambs 18¢, 
hogs 1450 p 100 tb. Bran 1850 Pp ton, middlings 
19, clover seed 64@6 75 lb) bu, timothy 3a@3 50, loose 
hay 7412, baled timothy 10@13, oat straw 6@7, rye 
8a10, Wheat 70e p bu, corn 56@58c, oats 40@45c. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat 7154¢ P bu, No3 corn 
Sie, No2 mixed oats 3214,¢, rye 70c, flaxseed $1 50, 
coarse Winter bran 17 — ton, spring 16 25, ch white 
middlings 17 25417 50, mixed feed 17 25, rye feed 
17, cottonseed meal 18 50. 


Tha 


74, 49¢e, 


In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 


Co, eggs lle P dz, potatoes 50e P bu, beans $1 50@2, 
wool 15@17ec P tbh, pork 5 50@6 P 100 lbs, beef 6@8e 





MARKETS 





THE LATEST 


~Y tb, veal 4e 1 w, lard 7e, chickens 8@10c, shorts 
18 P ton, middlings 19, meal 23.—At Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co, beef 514,@7c, pork 6c, fowls 12c, eggs 12c, 
potatoes 50c, baled timothy hay 50@60c, rye straw 
60@70c, oat 30a@40c.—At Stillwater, Saratoga Co, 
hay 8@10, veal 442a5e 1 w, eggs 15c, oats 40@45c, 
poultry 8@10c lw, beef 7@9ec.—At Mattituck, Suf- 
folk Co, asparagus 50@60e P dz behs.—At Salis- 
bury Center, Herkimer Co, eggs 12c, potatoes 35@ 
5de.—At Dickinson Center, Franklin Co, eggs 12e, 
potatoes 50c, wool 124ec. 

OHIO—At Cotumbus, garden truck in fair de- 
mand. Potatoes, Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 65 
aj0e P bu, white onions 60c, new cabbage $4@4 50 
Pera, fey Ben Davis apples 5@6 p bbl. Prime 
steers 5 25a6 Pp 100 Ibs, good 519@5 40, rough fat 
3 50@4, range cows and buils 2@3 60, veal calves 
3 50@5 25, mileh cows 15435 ea, best heavy Phila 
hogs 4 75@4 80, extra sheep 4 10@4 30, good 3 80@4, 
fair 3 25@3 60, good to best lambs 4 30@5 25, spring 
4a6 50, fresh eggs 12c P dz, chieken 7c P th lw, 

{To Page 575.) 





A Startling 
Admission. 


—_—~— 


In New York City, for five con- 
secutive years, the proportion 
of Deaths from Consumption 
has been three in every 
Twenty Persons. 





Epidemics of Cholera, Yellow Fever and 
other diseases of similar character, so ter- 
rible in their results, occasion wide spread 
alarm and receive the most careful consid- 
eration for their prevention and cure, while 
consumption receives scarcely a thought, 

et the number of their victims sinks into 
insignificance when compared with those of 
consumption. Comparatively few people 
know what to do for their loved ones when 
they see them gradually lose strength, lose 
color, manifest feeble vitality and emacia- 
tion, or develop a cough, with difficult 
breathing, or hemorrhage. Cod liver oil 
was for a long time given in all such cases, 
but the poor success attending its use 
coupled with its nauseating taste has led 
many practitioners, as well as the public at 
large, to place their main reliance in Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It de- 
serves early attention and will prove effect- 
ual not in everycase but ina large percentage 
of cases, and we believe that fully per 
cent. ofall cases of consumption can, iftaken 
in the early stages of the disease, be cured 
with the ‘‘ Discovery.’’ Dr. Pierce does not 
ask people to believe until they have in- 
vestigated for themselves. A pamphlet has 
been published having the names, addresses 
and photographs of a large number of those 
cured of consumption, bronchitis, lingerin 
coughs, asthma, chronic nasal catarrh an 
kindred maladies which will be mailed free 
to those sending for it with their name and 
address upon a postal card, or you can have 
a medical treatise, in book form of 1 
pages, mailed to you, on receipt of address 
and six cents in stamps. You can then 
write those cured and learn their experi- 
ences, 

Address for Book, WorLpD’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, Galvanized, 






With Graphite Boxes. 
Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue and prices of what we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS WIND MILL CO., 
2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind 












Zmab’'u]) JACKSON BROS. [1859 
NH. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y 








Vacuum 


Leather Oil 


May as well know it. Get a can at a 
harness- or shoe-sture, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ Howto Take 
Care of Leather,” and swob, both free ; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere— handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. V 


CHURCH’S 


PNEUMATIC 


SPRAY PUMP, 


With Galvanized fron Bucket. 


NO TOY! Every Pump 
tested with a working 
ressure of 200 Ibs. before 
eaving the factory. Will 
throw a spray 10 minutes when 
charged, without pumping, or 
will throw solid stream 50 feet. 
Agents Wanted. Send $8.00 
and get the complete spraying 
outfit as shown in cut, also a long 
¥list of formulas. 

4 Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. Circulars free. 


’ THE CHURCH MFC. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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The Old Reliable Hallada man ie 
Standard, Halladay Geared, GEM r “WS 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. VY. \\ 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 


Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet. Parlor Cars, Ele- 

nt Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartmeut Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cars, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.’’ 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


HAY == 








And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 


Hand Power. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MF6. CO., Chicago, Ill. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE IlARKETS. 


[From Page 574.1 
84c da w, turkeys 8%c 1 w, 10@1le d w, ducks 74%4c 
lw, 10¢ d w, green salted hides, No1 8c # th, No2 
7c, green 64,a7c, rendered tallow 4c. Corn He 
} bu, Oats 32a53c, rye 45a50¢, wheat 65a@68e, bran 
15 P ton, middlings 16, loose hay 10@11, baled 
timothy 10 50@1150, oat straw 4 5045 50, rye 7@6. 


At Toledo, poultry quiet. Chickens 9@10e Pp th 
lw, 1l@i2c da w, turkeys 9@10¢ l w, M@il2ze d w, 
geese 65a@70c ea, 10¢iled w, fresh eggs 12. ‘Pp 
dz. Unwashed wool 10@11'%%4¢ P tb, hides 
tallow 4a@5c. Potatoes in fair demand. Hebrons 
60at5e P bu, Burbanks and Rose 55«60c, onions 
$1 7542 P bbI, cabbage 3 T5a4 Pp cra, turnips 35 a40e 
®~ bu, lettuce &a@10e p th, green peas 1 25@175 p 
bu, string beans 1 25@1 50, asparagus 40@50e | dz, 
apples 4a6 p bbl. Baled timothy hay 10@10 50 p 
ton, loose 11a@12, oat straw 475@5, rye 5 T5a6, 
cottonseed meal 19@20, middlings 17@18. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, wheat, 
731,04 73%4¢ P bu, corn 56@564c,0ats 364,@36%,c, pat 
flour $375 Pp bbl. Butter, western extra cmy 17c P 
th, good to prime 13a@16c, imt 13@14e, prints extra 
19c, cheese, N Y¥ factory, ch 10@10%,¢c, fair, to good 
814,@9',c, eggs, fresh 13c p dz, southern 12c, fowls 
1044@1le P tb d w, broilers 35a40c, winter chickens 
18@23c. Apples, Baldwins 450@5 P bbl, Northern 
Spys 4 50@5, russets, 4 25@4 75, Ben Davis 4@4 50,po- 
tatoes, old 40@55e P bu, marrow beans 2 45@2 50 p 
bu, pea 2, green peas 95@97c. Baled timothy 13 50 
@l4 p ton, mixed clover 12, straw, rye 14@14 530. 


Yu i0ec, 


At Pittsburg, wheat No 2red 72a73e P bu, oats 
36444 37¢, corn 55@56e, rye 74a75e, pat flour 3 9@ 
4p bbl, baled timothy hay 12@1250 P ton. But- 
ter cmy Elgin 19a@20c p th, other 16@17c, dairy 11@ 
al3e, country extra 13@14c, cheese, full cream 
Ohio new 744c, N Y 9a10c, Ohio Swiss 10@10%c, 


eggs, strictly fresh 12@12%4c P dz, southern 1144@ 
12ec, chickens 12@13c Pp lbd w, turkeys 11@12c, 


ducks 13@14c. Potatoes 65@75e P bu, new Rose 5@ 
550 Pp bbi, red 4@4 50, new cabbage 350@4 P cra, 
apples fey 450@4 75 P bbl, ch 3 50@4, parsnips 75c, 
carrots 125, spinach 50@75c ® bbl, asparagus 35 
@40c P beh, lettuce 20@30c p dz, new peas 1 50@2 
Pp box, cloverseed 640 Pp bu, timothy 280@2 85, 
lawn grass 25c Pp Ib. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to’ch emy 
18@19¢e Pp tb, dairy 15a@18c.—At Syracuse, good to 
ch emy 144,@15c, dairy 12@14c.—At Buffalo, steady. 
N ¥Y and Pacmy 17@18¢e, dairy 16@17c; imt ecmy 
14@15c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 16c.—At 
Cooperstown, Otsego Co 14@16c. 

At New York, the market has ruled steady and 
top grades have kept well cleaned up, yet buyers 
are particular and reject anything that lacks at 


allin quality. New butter: Pa extra cmy IiTc ® 
tb, Elgin and other western extra _ Ic, firsts 
15al6e, seconds 13@)i4e, N Y¥ dairy half tubs 
extra 16@16',c, firsts 14@15¢e, western imt cmy 


firsts 12@13c, seconds 8@9c, western dairy firsts 
11@12c, seconds 8@9c, fresh factory, firsts 10c, sec- 
onds 9c. Old butter: June creamery 8@13c, 
N Y half-tubs and firkins 7@12%4c, factory 64@ 
8c. Add 1@2ec P Ih to the above for small selec- 
tions and choice and fancy goods. 


At. Boston, supplies are heavy but there is 
enough demiund to keep fresh goods well sold up 
and prices steady. Extra Vt emy 18¢ P tb, extra N 

* Y¥ 18¢, northern firsts 16@1je, eastern emy 15aliec, 
western extra 17@17'4,¢c, firsts 15@16c, extra Vt 
dairy 16a16%,c, N Y l6c, Vt and N Y firsts l5c, 
western dairy firsts 11@12c, westernimt emy ll@ 
13ec, western ladle firsts 10¢,extra emy in box- 
es, or in trunksin 1 and %-Ib prints 18@19e, extra 
dairy do 16@18e. 


The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9a9%4c Pp hb, flats 84%@9e, pound skims 4a 
5e.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars 6@7c.—At 


Buffalo, in fair demand. N Y full cream ll@ 
ll%e, western 9@10c, part skims 5a6c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 1lle.—At Coopers- 


town, Otsego Co, 8a 8c. 

At. New York, the cooler weather has foreed 
supplies onto the market and prices are lower. 
New cheese: N Y full cream fey large white 644@ 
654c P tb, colored 6c, prime to ch 5%@514e, fey 
white small 644,@612c, colored 6@6142c, good to ch 
5'4,@51,c, Chenango Co best part skims 31,@4c, fair 
2@3c, full skims le. 

At Liverpool, American finest white duil at 
94¢c P th, colored dull at 9%e. 

At Boston, new cheese sells slowly at unsettled 
prices. Old stock dull. New cheese: N Y firsts 5 
@6c P th, seconds 4a5c, Vt tirsts 5@6e, seconds 4@ 
5e, partskims 2a4c, Ohio flats extra 6c. firsts 





WHERE GOLD GROWS ON TREES. 


Free information how to get rich. Send for pamphlet 


to the San Miguel Co., Box 871, Cincinnati, 0.—;Adv. 








THE DAIRY SITUATION 


2@5%c. Old cheese: N Y and Vt extra 9@10c, 
fair to good 7@8c, common 5@6e, Ohio flat 5a7c. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

UTIcA, N Y, May 20—There is no more encour- 
agement in the cheese market this week than there 
was last, in favt not quite so much, as the sales 
are lighter and advices from N Y poorer. Cheese 
that was consigned last week brought 6a6%4,e 
but the latter part of the week none soll above 
6c. Of course there is great  dissatisfac- 
tion among salesmen and dairymen, and buyers 
who are doing their best to help the farmers out 
are obliged to listen to loud complaints. Even 
the oidest salesmen never saw a market like this 
at this season of the year, and they can hardly 
appreciate its necessity. It may have a tendency 
another yearto discourage the make of fodder 
cheese. Dairymen say that the money they have 
reeeived for their milk this spring will not pay 
their hired help and they can't go on at that rate. 
Plenty of sales willnet the dairymen only from 
38 tu 45e P 100 lbs for their milk. 

Transactions were as follows: Small white full 
creams, 77 bxs at 544c, small colored, 60 bxs at 5e 
and 468 bxs at 544c. Consignments, 406 «boxes 
small and 2877 bxs large. Total, 3888 bxs against 
6343 last year and 5660 the year before. 

At Little Falls no actual sales were 
3897 bxs were consigned. 
the fodder stock. 


made, but 
Buyers dared not touch 





To Enable Producers to Subscribe. 


At the meeting of the N Y milk exchange Monday 
it was decided to adjourn until June 3, 1 pm, in or- 
der to give time to the producers to take up their 
half of the stock. After that date anybody inter- 
ested in the production or sale of milk will be 
permitted to subscribe. The actual amount of 
stock disposed of sofar is between $14,000 and 
$15,000 of which but $4000 is taken up by the pro- 
ducers. 

The length of the meeting was caused by the 
disposition of some dealers to shut out the pro- 
ducers and complete the organization of the ex- 
change, but after full discussion it was decided 
to grant them further time to come in. 

The question as to whether the profits, if any, 
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should be divided among the stockholders or per 
mitted to accumulate was left to be decided later 
by the stockholders. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York,'a moderate demand has prevailed 
the past week, with quotations rather irregular. 
Tie average surplus price is $1.20 » can of 40 qts, 
Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
May 20 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


NY,LE& West KR, 


N Y Central, 17,328 136 673 
N Y, Out & West, 25,142 1,359 
West Shore, 9,526 402 499 
N Y. Sus & West, 13,972 400 18 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 — 
NY & Putnam, 5,383 7 — 
New Haven & H, 5,399 55 — 
Lou: Isiand, 1,082 _ - 
NJ Central 1,618 27 —- 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 2 — 
H R T Co, 5,420 222 _ 
Other sources, 4,200 = = 

Total receipts, 152,212 4,382 1,419 

Daily average, 21,744 626 202 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qis over the N ¥ 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 


Week of *May 12 May5 Apr 28 Apr 21 Apr 14 Apr7 Apr 
Whitsons, _ _ - - _ - — 
Hammonds, 46 44 42 34 32 40 148 
Merritts Cor, 121 116 113 110 104 104 431 
Kitchawan, 8 84 84 83 R4 94 345 
Croton Lake, 64 62 62 64 65 65 256 
Yorktown, 391 377 387 369 408 397—s«1, 561 
Almawalk, 71 75 76 93 72 87 328 
West Somers, 121 128 130 121 135 137 523 
Baldwin Place, 234 252 253 238 259 248 998 
Mahopac Falls, 238 237 226 224 21 258 959 
pahoper Mines, 188 188 184 li 183 178 722 
Lake Mahopac, 77 74 72 68 76 90 306 
Crofts, 166 162 158 157 162 165 2 
Carmel, 212 194 181 181 181 196 739 
Brewster, 84 87 83 87 88 91 349 
Hopewell, 238 =. 200 188 185 14 135 66: 
Storm ville, 276 «46267 )0=— 645K 55K 226 99! 
Poughquag, 858 825 786 758 762 737 3,043 
Pawlings, 14 14 13 13 13 13 52 
Reynoldsyille, 739 718 693 690 676 645 2,704 
Paterson, 130 133 136 131 130 134 531 

Totals, 4,353 4,237 4,131 4,037 4,090 4,040 16,298 


~ *Also 1006 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 285 from 
Carmel. 











He Was Completely Blind 





Hospital Treatment Failed—But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Made Pure 
Blood and a Perfect Cure. 


“T am thankful for the good Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done our boy. At the 
years he caught a and it settled 
in his eyes and his 
with scabs, which the doctor said was 

An Attackfof Eczema. 
We tried different physicians in Jersey City 
and New York city but he got little relief. I 


age of two 


Severe ci ld 


face became covered 


finally took him to a hospitai and his face was 
termed the worst case the surgeons had ever 
treated. He eare for six 
months and the eczema on his face was better, 


was under their 


but it had become worse in his eyes, and 


° He Was Now Blind 
‘and cculd not see his hand before him. Every 
attention had to be given him as be could do 


nothing for himself. I had read and heard much 





about Hood’s Sarsaparilla and made up my 
mind to try itin his case. After taking the 
first two bottles we could see a change in his 
eyes, the ulcers which caused the blindness be- 
ing less virulent. I was advised to take him 
to a hospital, but I said I would continue with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thanks be to it, he 
soon regained his sight and is now, at six years 
of age, a 
Fat, Strong and Healthy 

lad. I hope every mother will take my advice, 
which is to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla for every 
form of sickness. It will save lots of money, 
I speak from experience 
and Lassure you I shall never cease praising 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”. Mrs A. W. Mason, 150 
Phillips Street, Newark, N. J. 


trouble and worry. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
IS THE ONLY TRUE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Prominently in the Public Eye To-day. 

















A.W. Livingston’s Sons, j .. sc: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


.. SEEDS... 


KINDS FOR FARMERS. 
Write for what you want, or what you want 


$ to know about. Seed Annual Free. 














World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
; — = Meda. and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MeTAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

ZILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 
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Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep. 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children, Is 
PERINE will prevent and cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 

tock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock arms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Kecommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, etc. ete. By mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C.. U.S.A. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albion, Orleans Co 0, May 17—The absence 
of showers has been remarkable this season, 
but heavy dews have been sufficient to cause 
vegetation to advance rapidly. Oats and bar- 
ley looking well. Snow was in the air May 12 
and that night thick ice formed in watering 
troughs. Early gardens are ruined. Farmers 
are ~aveng fruit trees being convinced that 
it is the only way to secure a crop. 

Aurora, Erie Co 0, May 17—No rain of con- 
sequence for three weeks. During the past 
week this locality has been subjected to the 
severest frosts known at this time of year 
since 1859. Fruit in general is seriously injur- 
ed if not entirely destroyed. The grape crop 
is totally ruined as all of the new growth was 
frozen and has turned black. 

Burdett, Schuyler Co 0, May 18—O. P. Budd, 
one of our most extensive growers of grapes, 
peaches and other fruit, reports his orchards 
and vineyards unharmed by frost but they are 
situated close to the lake. Some have aban- 
doned wheat raising almost entirely and are 

rowing rye instead. Oats have displaced 
Caster to a great extent and potatoes are being 


more extensively grown than in the past. 
Taxes and labor are high.——Someone mixed 
salt and paris green and placed it in William 


Hurd’s pasture. Two cows and a yearling ate 
of it and died. George Snyder has sold all of 
his early lambs most of them netting him $4.50 
per head. 

Berlin, Rensselear Co GO, May 18— Work well 
advanced but crops not growing fast on account 
of cold and wet. The frost onthe 14th doubt- 
less did considerable damage to fruit. 


Boonville, Oneida Co 0, May 17—Few pota- 
toes planted yet. The past winter and the pres- 
ent are the driest known in years. Few gar- 
dens made and not many farmers have grain 
in. All cheese factories have been running for 
amonth or more. Grass growing finely and 
farmers expect a large crop of hay. 


Chateaugay, Franklin Co &, May 18—Vege- 
tation was well advanced when the cold wave 
came. All crops damaged, but to what extent 
has not been determined. Potatoes being 
more generally planted than last year. Many 
farmers will build silos during the summer. 


Dansville, Steuben Co 0, May 17—The freeze 
on the night of May 11 did great damage. The 
thermometer registered 24 above zero. The 
foliage on walnut and butternut trees was en- 
tirely killed. Clover was badly frosted and 
no doubt the first crop is badly injured. 
Farmers planting potatoes anda few have 
planted corn. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co o&, May 18—The re- 
cent frosts destroyed apple, plum and cherry 
blossoms. Sheep about all sheared. Pastures 
quite well along. Eggs and potatoes bring 
about half what they did two years ago. 


Edmeston, Otsego Co 0, May 17—Farmers 
planting more corn and endeavoring to raise 
more grain this year as feed of all kinds is 
high while the price of milk continues low. 
. Winter a has not paid farmers here. 
Oats were poor last year but the usual acreage 
was put in this spring. No barley, rye and 
wheat to speak of raised here. No sweet corn 
— for canning except in the vicinity of 

eonardsville where there is a large canning 
factory. Farmers raise some sweet corn for 
feeding cows in fall and for filling silos. 
More beets and turnips will be grown than 
usual this season as some fields yielded as high 
as 1200 bu per acre last year. Most farmers 
have root cutters and|feed these crops. Ber- 
ries and vegetables not extensively raised for 
market. Only a few acres of cabbage are 
grown in this town. No tobacco raised and 
tomatoes grown only in gardens. Hay sells 
for $10 per ton which is the same as a year 

oO. Millet is grown some for fall feeding. 
Fruit does fairly well especially apples but 
fruit. growing is not made a specialty. A few 
sheep but notas many as formerly. Farmers, 
especially tenants, are much discouraged. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co 0, May 18—W. H. 
Grenell recently lost a valuable mare. Fox, 
Dealing & Parker recently loaded two carloads 
of live stock consisting of calves at 4 to 44e, 
hogs 4} to 44c and sheep at 3}c. Pastures com- 
ing on finely. The recent cold wave did not 
materially affect the fruit crop tin this section. 


German Flats, Herkimer Coo, May 18— 


Grain sown, potatoes planted and some have 
planted corn. Those who raise strawberries 
are busy setting out plants. Some are com- 








AMONG THE FARMERS 








plaining of berries winter killing. Fruit trees 
in blossom, but it is feared that cold weather 
together with strong winds will blast the fruit, 
Grass looking uncommonly well and most 
farmers turning cattle out a week or 10 days 
earlier than usual. Pigs searce, many dying 
while small. Hay fed up close. 


Knox, Albany Co, May 17—Spring grain well 
advanced for the time of year. Apple trees in 
full bloom and prospects good for a fair crop. 
Prospect for a hay crop fair. New seeding of 
grass doing well. Old meadows will not be 
up to the average and many will have to plow 
and seed again. Rye looking better than for a 
number of years. There will be a large acre- 
age of buckwheat sown. The seed corn from 
Minnesota has arrived and been tested. It 
proves satisfactory. Some have sold their hay 
crop at $9.50 per ton. The personal property 
of the late Ira Vanauken was sold at auction 
May 15. 

Lenox, Madison Co.0, May 18—It is feared 
that grapes have been seriously hurt by the 
cold. Much needed rains have been received 
and wheat which had begun to suffer is im- 
proving. Little corn planted but quite large 
areas being prepared. 

Morrisville, Madison Co 0, May 17—Spring 
was early here and crops are allin. Oats look- 
ingfine. Fruit blossomed profusely but recent 
frosts will probably reduce the crop one-half. 
Scarcely any spraying done here. 

Middletown, Delaware Co Q, May 18—The 
last 10 days in April and the first 10 of May 
were as favorable for farm work as could be. 
May was very hot but farmers braved it and 
rushed in their oats and potatoes, made gar- 
dens and some planted sweet corn. Early 
fruit trees were in full bloom and later kinds 
were coming out rapidly whenfon the nights of 
the 13th and 14th there were heavy frosts 
which it is feared have ruined all early fruit. 
Grass looks unusually well. Cows doing well 
on pasture and everything looks encouraging 
for farmers. Farmers — along with as 
little help as possible. airymen not feeding 
as much grain as usual as butter is low. 


New Scotland, Albany Co O, May 18—The 
cold weather the past week has been unfavor- 
able to crops. Fruit is slightly damaged. Rye 
not looking as promising as some time ago. 
Most of the oats are be | and corn and potatoes 
rapidly being planted. Some red raspberry 
bushes frozen. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co oO, May 18—A 
hard frost on the 14th destroyed all kinds of 
fruit in the valleys. Herbert Hill is improv- 
ing his place with a new barn. Most seeding 
done and a larger acreage of cereals put in 


than last year. Potatoes mostly planted. 
Some corn in. Ensilage corn for feeding is 
now being put in. Cows doing fine. Milk 


sells at 1c at the depot creamery. Empire 
mills have changed hands and are being 
repaired. 

North Salem, Westchester Co aq, May 18— 
Frost yesterday morning killed considerable 
arden truck and fruit. George Decker has 
sought a new Milburn farm wagon. Elbert 
Wallace has put out a contract for the building 
of a cattle barn. 


Oneonta, Otsego Co 0, May 18—Apples, pears 
and plums were never more full of bloom. A 
good many potatoes being planted. Farmers 
very busy plowing and planting corn and po- 
tatoes. 

Otsego, Otsego Co 0, May 17—Grain mostly 
sown. Many farmers here were obliged to 
buy hay to keep stock until spring and asa 
result many hop yards have been plowed up 
and sowed to grain.——The personal effects of 
several farmers in this town have been sold at 
foreclosed sale within the past two weeks. 


South Byron, Genesee Co 0, May 17—The 
death of Charles E. Cook last week removes 
one of western New York’s best known fruit 
growers. Anapple gatherer of his invention 
is an article of great use to those — large 
orchards. Mr Cook was 56 years old and 
leaves a wife and two ¢children.— Western 
New York is suffering froma badly demoral- 
ized potato market. Speculation ran the price 
up to 75¢e a few weeks ago and many believed 
it would reach $1 and so held their stock. At 
present they cannot get 30c per bu for their po- 
tatoes. Frosts did not visit this section dur- 
ing the fore part of the week although it was 
very cold several nights. It is thought that 
the very dry condition of the soil prevented. 
Baldwin apples have not bloomed but there is 
a fair showing of blossoms on Spy, Russet, 





The large:Dutchess 
pear orchards give promise of an abundant 
crop. 

Schaghticoke, Rensselaer Co 0, May 18—The 
unusually hot weather early in May brought 
vegetation forward rapidly and the cold and 
frost immediately following injured fruit blos- 


Greening and other trees. 


sors and nipped early gardens. Farmers are 
im.y planting corn and potatoes. Of potatoes, 
a larger acreage than usual is being planted 
A few have their old crop on hand. Rye win 
tered well and looks fine. Grass has made a 
good start. The town insurance company will 
pay the full insurance on the barns of Ira Bratt 
which were recently struck by lightning and 
burned. 

Salisbury, Herkimer Co 0, May 18—The se- 
vere cold wave found all vegetation well ad- 
vanced. Grass, fruit trees and in fact every 
green thing is affected and farmers are dis- 
couraged. Avery & Ives’s cheese factory is 
making 16 cheeses per day. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co Go, May 18—Quite a 
demand for seed potatoes at $1.50 per bbl. 
Winter grain backward and the drouth has 
affected meadows and pastures. Quite a 
heavy frost on the 13th which cut off early 
vegetables and it is feared injured fruit. Out- 





look for the apple crop not promising. Young 
pigs scarce at $2 per head. Pear trees all cov- 
ered with blossoms. Business dull. Flour 
has advanced 25 to 50c per bbl. Butter 16 to 


1l7c at Mechanicsville creamery. Farm help 
cheap but hard to get. 

Sangerfield, Oneida Co 0, May 18—Colid 
weather has prevailed for a week and the 
frosts have undoubtedly ruined fruit which, 
before the cold, was quite promising. Farm- 
ers are behind in caring for the hop crop. Po- 
tatoes and corn had not yet appeared above 
ground when the frosts came. 


Selkirk, Albany Co G, May 17—Tender vege- 
tables such as beans, cucumbers, melons, 
etc, were killed by the frost and will have to be 
replanted. Extent of injury to fruit not yet 
determined. Wire worms are working in early- 
sown oats the cold wet weather being fatora- 
ble to them. Rye and grass looking, well. 
More corn and potatoes being planted than 
last year. 


Walton, Delaware Co 0, May 18—The hard 
freeze on the night of the 16th has rendered the 
outlook for fruit unpromising. Horses ars 
cheap, good ones bringing $75 to§100 per head. 
Farm produce bringing fair prices but milk is 
very low. Some have refused to sell at the 

revailing price of lfc per qt and are now mak- 
ing butter. 

Windham, Greene Co a, May 17—The recent 
cold wave has injured all fruits. Few gardens 
were far enough advanced to suffer much. 
Few farmers have planted potatoes or corn as 
yet. E.Albrecht has taken about 80 head of- 
cattle to papease for other parties this season. 
John and Joseph Pelham have set out an ap- 

le orchard of over 200 trees. E. Albreciit 

as also put out about 200 trees besides graft- 
ing all of his old orchard. 


LONG ISLAND. 





Southold,May 18—Farmers putting in about 
the usual acreage of corn. Crops looking well. 
Potatoes coming up slowly. Asparagus is be- 
ing shipped to New Youk and is returning 
growers small profits. The canning factory 
ye Monday. Z. Hallock has four acres 
of potatoes planted under the supervision of 
the Geneva experiment station. He has used 
10 different kinds of fertilizer. 


Shelter Island, May 18—Farmers very busy 
eaens corn. The acreage will be increased. 

otatoes coming up very good. Several pieces 
have been cultivated and promise well. No 
sale for turnips and the old ones lay in heaps 
in the fields. Several attempted shipping 
them, but they only netted 8c per bu. 


MARYLAND. 


Good Farmers’ Club [leetings. 





The two enterprising farmers’ clubs of Prince 
George’s Co recently met at the state agricul- 
tura! college and experiment station at College 
Park. The object of the meeting was to in- 
spect and report upon the work of the college 
and experiment station and note what progress 
was being made in the line of agricultural 
progress. The commitiee of inspection was 
composed of Col W. S. Powell of Annapolis 











Junction, F. M, Magruder of Beltsville and G. 
D. Cassard of Vansville. 

The committee reported a most commenda- 
ble degree of harmony prevailing between the 
college faculty and the officers of the experi- 
ment station and that the work of combining 
scientific theory with paying results was en- 
tirely satisfactory. Among the tests made at 
the station of practical value to farmers’ of 
Prince George’s Co, were those with 20 varie- 
ties of wheat, 30 of potatoes and 140 of straw- 
berries. Mention was made of the fact that 
barley had been found a much better grain 
than wheat, oats or rye for insuring a good 
stand of grass. Reference was made to the re- 
markably fine flock of imported Shropshire 
sheep, the new mechanical building now in 
course of construction and the gymnasium and 
library building recently completed. 

The commendatory statements made in the 
report were heartily approved by the large 
number of farmers present. It is a fact that 
the experiments made on the college farm 
have proved of great financial benefit to truck- 
ers and fruit growers living near by as well as 
to the reading farmers thoughout the state 
who received the experiment station reports. 
Director R. H. Miller is doing excellent work 
for the station and for the state’s practical 
farmers by showing that scientific agriculture 
or up-to-date methods pay better than the old 
Way. : 

A special meeting of the farmers’ club was 
held on the 18th at Col Powell’s farm near An- 
napolis Junction. President R. W. Silvester 
delivered the address on Co-operation between 
scientific and practical agriculture. President 
Silvester is fully satisfied that in the vicinity 
of Baltimore and Washington the 1890 record 
of $100 per acre profit on trucking lands can be 
maintained. 

Newsy Briefs—Col W. S. Powell of Annapo- 

lis Junction, chairman of the farmers’ club com- 
mittee on transportation, states that the B & O 
railroad will put on an extra fast daily freight 
June 1 to arrive in Washington at 4.50 a m and 
in Baltimore at midnight. This will be a con- 
“venience much needed by truckers and fruit 
growers along the line.——The new system of 
ee and grading hay adopted by the 
national hay convention at Cleveland, O, re- 
cently went into effect in Baltimore on May 
7. The first carload graded No 1 timothy and 
was sold for $13.50 per ton.—tThe elm leaf 
beetle has made its appearance in Greenmount 
cemetery at Baltimore. The remedy being 
used is paris green applied by spraying. The 
formula used is that given in by the entomolo- 
gist of the U S department of agriculture.—— 
The next regular meeting of the Vansville 
farmers’ club will be held atthe home of Dr 
Richard §8. Hill’s in Marlboro, June 5. 


OHIO. 


Carrollton, Carroll Co Go —The big frost on 
the morning of May 13 killed all the early 
corn, beans, tomatoes and potatoes to the 
ground. Ground was frozen nearly two inch- 
es deep. Wheat is also thought to be badly 
hurt. Fruit was quite generally killed except 
some varieties of apples. Flurries of snow 
came the following day and the temperature 
remained low throughout the week. The 
grass crop in this county will be light. 


Garfield, Mahoning Co O—A killing frost 
was received on the night of the 12th, wheat 
being injured to some extent and fruit badly 
demmaged. Many orchards have been sprayed 
this spring but some growers claim the work 
has not had the desired effect. On some trees 
worms are destroying the leaves as fast as 
they come out. Mills in Salem recently of- 
fered 70c per bu for wheat. Early-planted corn 
was set back by the frost. 

Tippecanoe City, MiamiCo O—M. A. Cotting- 
ham, a prominent granger of this place, has 
been reading AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
some time and is quite enthusiastic over. its 
many good qualities. He thinks it should be 
in every farmer’s home and that an Ohio house 
is not complete without it. The market re- 
ports alone he considers worth many times the 

rice of the paper, while as a grange authority 
tt is unsurpassed. . 


Andover, Ashtabula Co 0 —The temperature 


changed suddenly from extreme heat to ex- 
treme cold and a heavy frost occurred on the 
night of the 12th. Ice a quarter of an inch 


thick was formed and fruitof all kinds is sup- 
sed to be killed. mag sprouts were killed 
k to the old vines. 


lover is badly injured 





. experiments. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


and leaves on many forest trees are dead. 
Most of the corn and potatoes had not come u 
in time to be caught. Wheat and oats not bad- 
ly hurt. Meadows still in bad condition. 
Dairy products very low. Business in other 
branches a geting Beef cattle in very good 
demand, but very few for sale. Spring pigs 
bringing $2.50 per head. : 

Carey, Wyandot Co O —An agricultural so- 
ciety syndicate has been formed among busi- 
ness men to purchase 12 acres of ground east 
of here for a fair ground. Great interest is be- 
ing manifested. 


Old Town, Greene Co o--Young clover in- 
jured some by dry weather. Wheat most all 
looking well though some has begun to lodge. 
Oats growing nicely. Some planting late on 
account of cutworms which are very thick. Ap- 
ples falling badly but if half of them are left 
there will be a fair crop. Peaches and cherries 
very thin on the trees but pear and plum trees 
are exceedingly full. Most small fruit prom- 
ises a good crop. 

Ankeneytown, Knox Co o—The freeze on the 
night of May 12 has done considerable damage 
to fruit inthis section. Strawberries that were 
in bloom are killed. Pears and plums are 
frosted so as to cause them to drop. Farmers 
had corn about all planted and some of it was 
up. Cut worms are very bad. In some places 
they eat corn off as fast as it comes out. of the 
ground. Potatoes all planted, the acreage be- 
ing quite a bit larger than a yearago. Ground 
was in fine condition and a large crop is pre- 
dicted. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Suffield—Frank Hathaway, the 26-years-old 
son of H. S. Hathaway, recently had an opera- 
tion performed for appendicitis but failed to 
recover from its effects. Farmers extremely 
busy planting corn and potatoes and prepar- 
ing tobacco land. There is promise of an 
abundance of all fruit. Pinney brothers have 
30 acres of rye on the plains and Mr Horton 
has a 45-acre field of it. Both pieces are ex- 
ceedingly promising. 

Barkhamsted—Grass has started well and 
timely rains will insure a good hay crop. Oats 
are mostly grown for forage here. Fruit trees 
of all kinds blossomed well. Worms are not 
troublesome. The acreage of potatoes will be 
largely increased, and considerable attention 
given to the growing of onions. Diversified 
farming prevails more than in any previous 
year. Tobacco growing is notinfavor. Youn 
stock was turned to pasture earlier than usua 
and cows are doing nicely on grass alone. 
Considerable nursery stock set and most all 
doing well. Cowsin demand at good prices. 
Working cattle out of market. 


Enfield—Farmers have been full of business 
this week since Sunday’s rain put the ground 
in fine shape to work. The Shakers, always 

ood farmers, have their season’s work well th 

and. Elder Stroud is trying some interesting 
He is setting out a large num- 
ber of all the newer varieties of chestnuts, in- 
cluding several varieties from Japan. He is 
also planting a hardy variety of pecan. He 
believes that there is going to be money in 


the large fancy chestnuts, and hopes to 
be able to prove his faith by _ re- 
sults five years hence. Another inter- 


esting experiment is his replanting of a hard 
wood lot just cut off with chestnut trees. The 
trees are bought for $10 a thousand and set 9x9 
ft in the hopes of much more speedily getting 
a crop of ties than would be possible by leav- 
ing it to the natural growth. The Shakers de- 
horned their cows in March with very gratify- 
ing results, an example that has been followed 
by several other dairymén and next winter 
will be quite generally imitated in this section. 


East Windsor—Potatoes nearly all planted 
the acreage being a little larger than last year. 
Corn ground prepared and planting being done. 
Tobacco plants looking nice. Most. of the last 
year’s tobacco is out of farmers’ hands. Stock 

eing turned on pasture, the amount of old hay 
on hand being small. The demand for seed 
potatoes has been quite good this spring. 


Winchester—A larger acreage of potatoes 
than usual has been planted. Oats and other 
grain looking well Fruit trees blossomin 
earlier than usual and the outlook is for a ful 
crop. Pastures early and many farmers short 
of hay. Roads receiving attention from the 
town authorities. The outlookfor the cream 
business is less favorable than ever before. 


Berlin—Arbor day was quite generally ob- 
served here. A call was issued by the board 
of trade to the voters of the town to observe 
the day by planting trees along the highways 
or on private grounds. The principal work 
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was the setting of 100 elm trees on the road 
from the depot to Berlin Center. Apple, pear 
and cherry trees blooming quite freely indicat- 
ing a full crop of these fruits. Peach trees are 
not as full of bloom as usual. Potatoes mostly 
planted the acreage being smaller than last 


year. Rye and grass looking well. Farmers 
making preparations for planting corn. The 
refreshing rain on Sunday revived vegetation 


wonderfully. A number of local farmers are 
using cottonseed meal for fertilizer this year. 
Potatoes have advanced in price and are now 
worth 90c to $1 per bu. 


Lanesboro—Farmers well along with plant- 
ing. Grass looking well and the rain came 
just in time to save it. The frost on Monday 
night was quite heavy, but it is hoped the ap- 
ple blossoms are not so far advanced as to be 
harmed. However, cherry and plum _ blos- 
soms are thought to have suffered. Some re- 
pairing being done on farm buildings. 


Preston—The long cold rain received on Sun- 
day was quite disagreeable after the extremely 
hot weather of last week. The large acreage 
of potatoes is allin. Strawberries blossoming 
well and indications point to a large yield of 
fruit. Raspberry canes look well. Apple, 
pear, peach and plum trees all in bloom and 
thrifty. Hens laying quite well. Eggs 15c. 


Ellington—Vegetation has taken a sudden 


start and trees are all in bloom. Considerable 
attention being paid to fruit culture. Apples, 
pears, plums and cherries promise an abun- 
dance of fruit. Itis feared that the frost of 
May 2 has ruined peaches as the buds are most- 
ly blasted. The past few weeks have been 
very dry and farmers begin to fear another dry 
season. If rain does not come soon the hay 
crop will be a light one. Hay has already ad- 
vanced in price. The potato crop is nearly 
planted and farmers are preparing for corn 
which will be closely followed by tobacco. The 
Rockville union of the Y PSC E held its an- 
nual meeting at Rockville May 7. Ellington 
was successfulin bringing back the banner 
which it secured last year for having the larg- 
a of members respond to the roll’ 
call. 


Bristol—At last a good rain has been receiv- 


ed. The ground had become parched and dry 
as in July last, grass was shrivelled and scan- 
ty, pastures becoming bare and crops planted 
several weeks had not sprouted. Trees are in 
full bloom and give promise of an abundant 
crop. A.L. Harrison, who has been for 31 
years in the government service and for many 
years chief engineer of the U S cutter Colfax, 
has been placed on the retired list. He has re- 
turned to Bristol to make his home permanent- 
ly on his large farm which he will devote his 
time to improving. Hiram Gillis, a well- 
known farmer living on the east mountain 
road, died Sunday at the age of 82. A dastard- 
ly attempt was made to wreck the west bound 
express train near the Barlow crossing Satur- 
day night by placing heavy ties across the 
track. Had the train left the track it would 
have plunged down an embankment 50 ft high. 





A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


To any one who will send us three new subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at $1.00 
per year, we willin return send the journal one 
year free. If you will but show THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST to your friends and neighbors and speak 
of its practical value and your personal knowledge 
of its merits,you can with little effort induce them 
to subscribe and thus secure the journal free for 
the coming year. 


iin 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class Lo 
on this page and under this heading in the DD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received eee A to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ muehenge” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








WEE TATO PLANTS—Eleven best varieties and General 
S Grant. Vineless. By mail or express. Circular free. W. W., 
RATHBONE, Marietta, O. 





pre Registered breeds, Jersey,Calves, Collies, Beagles, 6lst. 
year. eMORRIS, Norway, Penn. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 
THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, May 2i—The market situation at 
the city exchange is the same as has been report- 
ed for weeks back, small transactions being made 
now and then between dealers. The news from 
the state is contradictory and it is diffieult to de- 
cide just how matters stand. In some sections 
the frost of last week did a considerable amount 
of damage and reports come of large destruction 
of the crop. But itis yet early in the season to 
predict the harvest. The actual hop acreage set 
to other crops is stillan unknown quantity. The 
conditions on the Pacific coast are about the same 
as in New York state. Foreign markets show lit- 
tle change, continuing generally steady, but in- 


active. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
May 15 May 17 May 20 
State N Y crop "44 choice, 9 
“ined lo prime, é@s 6a8 4a 
“ “ =“ “@nm, 4@5 41@5 
“ * "93 choice, 5a6 5 
“ “ com to prime, 3@4 3@4 sas 
* = old olds, 2@3 2@3 3@3 
Pacific *M choice, 9 Ss 
“ med to prime, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
ad "93 choice, 5a6 5 
“ “ com to prime, 3@5 3@4 3@4 
Bavarian, new, 22@24 22@24 22@24 
Bohemian “ ° 23@26 23@25 = 23@26 
Altmarks. “ 18@20 18@20 18@20 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept,’ lasty’r 
Domestic receipts, 1,867 1,925 154,764 126,574 
Exports to Europe, 27 626 74,626 66.640 
Imp’s fr’m Europe, 25 5 6,803 2,047 


THE FOREIGN MARKETS. 

LONDON, May 9. By Mail—A restricted business 
continues in hops both as regards English and 
Pacific and values generally must be quoted 
easier, though where holders are firm former quo- 
tations are nominally maintained. Low, discol- 
ored samples move off slowly at poor prices. Not- 
withstanding the opportunity for seemingly prof- 
itable speculative business, there is none in prog- 
ress. A few lots of Continentals sell at Tle@12e 
and Californias bring up to lle, the demand be- 
ing slender. 


NUREMBURG, May 7. By Mail—During the past 
month the trace his been devoid of any feature 
of interest. The transactions amounted to about 
2000 bales giving a total of 118,000 bales since Sept 
1, 1894, against 52,000 bales in the same period of 
1893-94 and 90,500 bales in the year before. Prices 
are fairly maintained, although quotations are a 
bit lower. Good qualities are in request, lower 
and ordinary grades neglected. The new crop in 
Germany shows a good appearance, the plants 
having come over the winter in a pretty good 
state. The market in Posen (Prussian Poland) ‘is 
rather stiff and prices are going from 15 to 23¢. In 
Saas (Buhemia) reports about the new crop are 
satisfactory. The prices of '94 hops are well main- 
tained at 35 to 37c. In Alost (Belgium) there is not 
much doing and poses are about the same. Quota- 
tions are not higher than 9 to 114¢ec. In Warsaw 
(Russia) there are considerable quantities of ordi- 
na hops, the prices of which range at 3 to 6e. 

Ay’s quotations at Nuremberg are as an 
Market hops Ya@l7c, mountain hops 18@20% 
Aischground 9@1714¢, Spalt sealed 17.@24c, Haller. 
tau 3@2ic, Wurtemberg 14@21e, Badish 14@2Ic, 
Polish 134@20',¢, Aitmark 9@12!9c, 


rr 


Reports from the Plantations. 
NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

ONEONTA (Otsexzo), May 15—-In one hop yard 
which bore heav ily Jast year two-thirds are dead 
or only just sprouted. New yards look fairly well 
being about 3o¥r 4 ft upthe pole on an average 
Fully 30 % will be plowed up this spring. 

SOUTH EDMESTON (Otsego), May 17—Hop grow- 
ers will cultivate about as many acres of hops 
this year as last, notwithstanding the low price 
last season, and will work their yards as well and 
use freely of commercial fertilizers. Thompson 
& Pemer have bought for their yards a carload of 
cedar poles. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), May 15—So far as can be 
learned roots were badly winter killed in this sec- 
tion and yards are very unevenin growth. Very 
little work has been accomplished so far as the 
season is fully 10 days behind that of last year. 
The market at Cooperstown is unchanged. 

CLARKSVILLE (Albany) May 16—The frost and 
Wind have damaged hops badly and it does not 
look now asif there could be half a crop. The 
endsof the vines are frozen off in many cases 
and some are frozen to the ground. There are 
many dead hills in yards that have always 
wintered before. Some yards are not poled and 
will be plowed up this spring. 

SANGERFIELD (Oneida) May 15—There is no 
bnsiness here in last year’s hops. The market is 
dull and unimproving. Dealers arenotover anx- 
ious to buy, and growers are holding for an ad- 
vance. 

NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

LIBERAL (Clackamas), Ore, May 13—Hops are 
growing well and with favorable weather the 
growth will be heavy. Yards are not being 
cultivated up to average. Some three-year con- 

ts are being made with growers at 8, 10 and 


12c, also five years at We. Only large growers are 








THE HOP 








AND TOBACCO 


contracting, the small grower being overlooked. 
There is practically no local market. 
—_—— EE — 

Imports of German Hops during March 
amounted to 3502 cwts, making 46,186 cwts since 
Sept 1, '94, against 1726 ewts and 80,314 cwts during 
the same period a year ago. The total exports 
were 11, 370 cwts in _Mareh and anon ewts since 
Sept 1, against 4768 ewts and 56,922 ewts respective- 
ly the previous year. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANTIA—Considerable of a flurry was 
precipitated among the dealers of Philadelphia 
last week over the failure of A. B. Hostetter, with 
execution to the amount of $94,000 and liabilities 
of over $200,000. Hostetter failed a few years ayo 
paying 10e on the dollar, but immediately started 
in heavy again. Hostetter has recently been buy- 
ing tobacco of farmers in Pa giving notes on same 
for 90 days. They will probably become about 
worthless, Trade is dead asa door nail. Plants 
continue in the beds, owing to cold weather. The 
acreage of Lancaster county will undoubtedly be 
cut fully 20 per cent. 


NORTH CAROLINA—At Durham, sales large, 
warehouses well filled, strong demand for all 
grades of good color at very full prices. Fine 


wrappers and cutters scarce and bring top prices 
—At Henderson, sales light, weather rainy, de: ul- 
ers struck down much re-dried stock. Common 
fillers sell at $3 50a@4 50, medium 4@4 50, good 6@8, 
fine 9@10; smokers, common 4@5, medium 5a7, 
ood 8a10, fine 10@12; cutters, common 12@14, me- 
dium 15420, good 20@30; wrappers, common 10 





MARKET 


@12, medium 15@18, good 20@35, fine @70.— 
For the week ending May 13, tobacco “tate 
were being set out in several portions of the state. 
Some cotton lands are being ong into tobacco 
says the April bulletin of the N © bd of 
agr. Av condition of tobacco throughout the 
state 91, last year 78%. Prospects good. In Pitt 
Co Oa hail storm a: umaged plants May 9. At Hill, 
O, tobaceo will have an increased acreage and 
plants were being set. At Spring Hope some 
tobacco set; rains prevented an exten- 
sive setting. "at Lyndover O, planters preparing 
to set planis. At East lend and Hiddenite  to- 
baceo plants in fine condition and setting begun. 


KENTUCKY—The Hopkinsville market is secur- 
ing the cream of the dark leaf this year. Market 
active and strong on all grades from medium up, 
while low grades have ruled steady. Very much 
of the tobacco is coming to this market from ter- 
ritory heretofore going to other markets, hence a 
large quantity of good, fine and select grades. In 
the country worms are cutting vegetation badly 
and cut worms are worse than ever before known. 
Some few have planted a small acreage only to 
have to plant again. Of the 1894 crop, common 
lugs sell at $1 50a2 50, medium 2 50a3 50, good 3 50a 
5; leaf, common 3a5, medium 5a8, good 8a9, wrap- 
pers, short plug 10a13, Bremen spinnery 7al0; 
wrappers, stogie 8al1, binders 4 50a6 50.—At Elm- 
ville, cut worms have cleared out all plants and a 
prominent growerclaims he can geta_ barrel of 
worms from any acre of land in the county in less 
than an ~—s time.—At Louisville,'sales,trom Jan 
1to May were 76,833 against 72,820 last year, 
mostly an The sales have been large, 
though somewhat smaller than for several weeks 
past. 
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Pittsburgh, 
BRADLEY, e 
New York, it for granted that you want to get the best 
BROOKLYN, . fc ; 
COLLIER, results in painting, you will have to use 
St. Louis. A 
CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
ae are many mixtures branded “ White Lead,” 
ECKSTEIN, . e e 
a. “Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
rl little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
cw 
a barytes, which is of little value, if not worth 
vomae Flsccipiiae less. To be sure, accept only a genuine 
en brand (see list). 
e— If you want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 
St. Louis, Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A fea- 
Salem, Mass, ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 
ens ness with which the desired shade }:; obtained. For particulars send for 
SOUTHERN, pamphlet, free. 
a rpemnenees NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
— 1 Broadway, New York 
pocvescoveceococsoose ee , GOSTS NOTHING 
Tastes good as 


it goes down, does good 
when it gets down. 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


makes the children rosy-cheeked, 
keeps the parents healthful, helps 
the old folks carry their years 
lightly. A 25c. package makes 
the whole family happy. 


CHAS. E. HIRES CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FARMER MILES,of Charles- 
ton, Ill.,° 

Will stop at the Astor House, 

New York, May and June, while 

castrating fine colts and ridgling 

All letters there, promptly answered. 





horses. East. 





We negotiate 
purchases and 


HOMES IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


sales of all kinds of roabpronerty b> Ee eaats ot | the state. 
, Asheville, N. C. 
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E AND E 

Ef 2,000 of EX cam vA 60 
AG ars. 98,made from Five Biacz Woot 
SsnosCusviot,beavyweight,nice soft finish, 
——. e ap hy a like iron. Gesu 
bere ING, with fancy satin pi , single 
et:tched edge, flaps on aliposkets. TYLE 
very latest, & neatdres:y suit, suitable for 
4:1 seasons ,as@ business, dress or all 
around wear, coat round (like picture) 
or equare cut, as desired. Dzap 

Yes the most staple, popular per 


stylish ne “OUR OFFE Tard 


+ oat oatead send to us, giving meas- 
Urementand style, "and we will 
tend the suit to you by express 
C.0.D. .subject to examination; 
examine it at your express 
Office, and if found perfectly 
satisfactory the agent our 
gepecial price §4.98 and Ex- 


Dothing. 
Py SURE as follows: FOR CcoaT, 
State number of inches around 


vest by placing a tape or string 
‘around body just under arms, 


outside from shoulder seam to hand, 
with arm bent; no further measure 
ment necessary for vest. FOR PANTS, 
oe —— body at waist, under 
30 give measurement around 
boty r hips, state length of pants by 
Measuring from croteh to heel. 


1 oANSTH 38 ROE. 


examine. NO MONEYIN ADVANCE. 
Fine Tailor Made, equa) to suits made to 
order at $26.00 to$36.00. YOUR CHOICE 
—Genvins Importsp Enctish Have 
Waiont (18 ounce) att Fine Woot Car 
Wonsrsp, Back or BLUE, (fast color) or 
beautiful dark.Srux Muxep Pive at Woot 
Cassimens = (W fi Invisreis 
Pai; these $8.90 suits have ——a 
ining,satin pockets. 

: (oe auto Pm pont oy for fine city trade and 
Gre Suitable for any oneto wear. 
SAMPLES OP CLOTH FREE. Wo 





RO! EBUCK ©. Cheapest Supply 
D’sears.i Rote W. BUCK BCS. CHICAGO, ELL&e 
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A Remarkable Disclosure—President Van 
Horne of the Canadian Pacific railway has 
made a sensational deposition at Duluth, 
Minn, inthe suit of the Guarantee trust and 
deposit company agairst Duluth and Winnipeg 
railway to foreclose a $3,000,000 mortgage. Deny- 
ing charges of certain stockholders’ who want 
to intervene on the ground of fraud, President 
Van Horne says that in 1881 C. K. Davis, now 
United States senator from Minnesota, R. C. 
Mitchell, A. M. Miller, W. W. Spalding, John 
C. Hunter, H. M. Peyton and A. J. Sawver re- 
ceived nearly 1500 shares of stock and $131,000 
without consideration. 


Want to Stay in the Commons— William W. P. 
Wolmer, George N. Curzon and William St 
John Broderick, three members of the English 
parliament and eldest sons of peers, are carry- 
ing out their intention to test the question 
whether heirs to peerages sitting as members 
of the house of commons are entitled to re- 


main in that body after they become 
peers. Mr Wolmer, formerly a_ courtesy 
lord, with the title of viscount, who has 


just succeeded to the peerage in consequence 
of the death of his father, the earl of Selborne, 
appeared Monday in his accustomed place in 
the house of commons, ignoring the fact that 
he had inherited a seat in the upper house. 
After some discussion the matter was put over 
and a committee will probably be appointed to 
consider the question. 

The Nitrate Trust.— Nitrate of soda is obvain 
ed mostly in Chili, where 21 nitrate properties 
were sold by the government on May 15 at 
a handsome advance on their assessed value 
of $5,000,000. A trust composed of 49 nitrate 
mining companies has headquarters at Iquique 
and limits the production for 1895 to 1,068,080 
tons, about the quantity that was exported in 
1894. The nitrate costs about $20 per ton on 
board ship at that port, export duty $12.50, 
freights to London or New York ‘$4@5, total 
cost about $35 per ton laid down in our mar 
ket, where it sells at $40 to 50. It isno wonder 
that the trust makes enormous profits. This 
season promises to be fully as good as last 
year, when cost of production was the lowest 
ever known and prices were at high water 
mark. The United States and England each 
take one-tenth of the nitrate product, the rest 
going to Europe. 


Improvement in Business—The Pittsburg 
Times prints dispatches from all points in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia on the business situation. These dis- 
patches show that business is booming at every 
point heard from, and that confidence in the 


future seems fully restored. Not since the 
spring of 1893 has such _ activity been 
noticed. The revival is not confined 
to any one line of. industry, but all 


classes of manufacture and trade feel the good 
effects. Old works that have been idle for two 
years or more are resuming, plants that have 
been operating on part time have increased 
working forces and numerous mills have ad- 
vanced the price of labor. In the vicinity of 
Pittsburg alone over 10,000 workmen received 
an advance in wages during the past week. 





Cuban Revolutionists Gaining.— Advices re- 
ceived at Key West, Fla, from Santiago de 
Cuba says that the insurrection in Cuba is 
gaining very fast. Gen Martinez Campre, 
leader of the Spanish troops, has changed his 
mind about ending the trouble in three months 
and is preparing for a long campaign. The 
Spanish government is preparing te send 1500 
cavalry to Cuba at once. The insurgent chiefs 
are greatly elated over the progress of the 


revolution. They say that more has been 
accomplished in the past month than 
during the first five years of the last war. 





Money-Saving Catalogue of Buggies, Car- 
riages, Wagons and Harness mailed free to 
applicants. $51.50 buys the best Top Buggy 
built anywhere; freight paid. $32.00 buys 
a reliable Open Buggy. All warranted two 
years. Highest references. Address the 
Miami MANvract’1ne Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


They declare that this war will not last over 
two years and may be terminated in a very 
much shorter time if the people of the prov- 
inces do what is expected of them. The origi- 
nal plan for a simultaneous rising in all parts 
of the island failed, and the plan now is to ex- 
tend the wave of revolution westward, sweep- 
ing the Spaniards before it until all Cuba is in 
aris. 


Corea As a Gold Producer.—One result of 
Corea’s independence under Japan’s paternal 
guidance has never been noticed. It is the 
possibility of Corea’s entrance among the im- 
portant gold producing countries of the world. 
In spite of the industrial oppression which has 
existed tMhder Corea’s wretched misgovern- 
ment, that country has produced more thana 
million a year in this metal, and as the 
Japanese, among’ their other remark- 
able assimitations of civilized knowledge, have 
made themselves very skillful miners, it is 
possible that under their management Corea’s 
gold production may within 10 or 20 years add 
ten millions to the world’s yearly bullion pro- 
duct. Besides this the resources of the Liao 
Tung peninsula in coal may give the acquisi- 
tion of that country peculiar importance in 
view of the limited coal resources of Japan. 





A Big Coal Deal.-—It seems to be a fact that a 
majority of the stock ofthe Philadelphia and 
Reading road has been bought by a combina- 
tion of capitalists. It is said that the acquisi- 
tion of the stock began a month ago, and that 
at the close of business Friday the purchases 
aggregated 500,000 shares out of a total of 800,- 
000. The possession of the Reading is the 
principal part of a scheme for the control of 
the anthracite coal trade. When the scheme 
is consummated the combination will dic- 
tate the management of the  Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroad, the Dela- 
ware and Hudson canal company and the 
Central railroad of New Jersey. The Vander- 
bilts and the “First national bank party’ are 
the chief figures in the combination. The 
First national bank party is made up of Presi- 
dent Baker and Vice-President Fahnestock of 
the bank, President Maxwell of the Central 
railroad of New Jersey and other large capi- 
talists. 





Chicago Building Falls.—The walls of the 
Globe molding company building, Four- 
teenth and Sangamon streets, Chicago, collaps- 
ed Friday afternoon, burying three men in 
the ruins. Two of the men will die. They 
are James Carbine and William Mangle. The 
third man, William Burns, was seriously in- 
jured. The building had been gutted by fire a 
short time ago and the men were taking the 
walls down when the north wall caved in. 


Earthquake in Italy.— A series of earth- 


quakes in Florence, Italy, Saturday night, did 
great damage to property, caused some loss of 
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life and threw the whole city into a state of 
panic. The shocks were so terrific that great 
buildings swayed like ships at sea. The 


crowds in the theaters made wild rushes for 
the exits and many people were crushed. 





News in Brief—The old toll bridge that since 
1818 has connected Hartford, Ct, with that part 
of the state east of the Connecticut river was 
destroyed by fire Friday night. A new bridge 
will be built at once. ° 

Great damage has been done in the state of 
Washington, on thé Cascade mountains, by for- 
est fires. 

The semi-official newspapers in Berlin, Ger, 
deny that any of the ministers have offered to 
resign or have any intention of doing so. 
They also assert that no difference exists be- 
tween Chancellor Prince Hohenlohe and Herr 
von Koeller, Prussian minister to the interior. 

President Cleveland has decided to comply 
with Admiral Meade’s request to be placed on 
the retired list. 

The testimonial presented to Archbishop 
Williams by the clergy and laity of the Boston 
diocese was a check for $50,000 or $1,000 for 
each year of his priesthood. 

A call for a national conference of friends of 
silver for June 12 and 13 has been issued by 
the central bimetalic league of Tennessee. 

Three persons were killed and seven injured 
by.the collapse of a tenement house at Jericho, 
R I, Friday. 

An imperial edict has been issued in Japan 
announcing the treaty of peace with China. 

The Haverhill city officials who were con- 
victed of taking bribes have been sentenced 
each to 15 months in the house of correction. 

Seneca Haselton of Vermont, United States 
envoy to Venezuela, has been asked to resign. 
Admiral Meade says that Haselton was drunk 
when the American squadron of war ships re- 
cently visited Venezuela. 

There was a severe frost in some parts of 
New England Tuesday night and the damage 
to fruit will be serious. Peach, pear and ap- 
ple trees suffered the most. 

The Carnegie steel company of Pennsylva- 
nia, employing 15,000 men, has decided to raise 
wages 10 per cent. 

A passenger train on the St Louis and Han- 
nibal road was wrecked Tuesday near Silex 
Mo, killing one man and badly injuring 23 
others. 

Hugh McCulloch, the eminent financier who 
has been twice secretary of the treasury, is 
critically ill at his home near Washington. 

St Albans, Vt, was devastated by fire Sun- 
day, the loss being estimated at $750,000. The 
fire started in a lumber yard and 40 business 
places and 100 tenements were bufned. 

A steam launch ran onto a sunken pier in the 
Connecticut river Sunday at Hatfield and 
Dana L. Belden of Florence was drowned. Six 
others had narrow escapes. 

Seven people were severely injured in Brook- 
lyn, Sunday, by a collision on the electric street 
car line. 








CONSUMPTION 


can, without doubt, be cured in its early stages. Itisa 
battle from the start, but with the right kind of weapons 
properly used it can be overcome and the insidious foe 


vanquished. Hope, 


courage, 


proper exercise, will- 


power, and the regular and continuous use of the best 
nourishing food-medicine in existence— 


Scott’s Emulsion 


—the wasting can be arrested, the lungs healed, the 
cough cured, bodily energies renewed and the physical 
powers made to assert themselves and kill the germs 
that are beginning to find lodgment in the lungs. 
This renowned preparation, that has no doubt cured 
hundreds of thousands of incipient cases of Comsump- 
tion, is simply Cod-liver Oil emulsified and made 
palatable and easy of assimilation, combined with the 
Hypophosphites, the great bone, brain and nerve tonic. 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 


50c. and $1. 
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CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS @ 


and Bicyci at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per Rage 
VA) cent caved, Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s Als bt 
Fair. Our 1895 Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
end for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Max Eckhardt, Hessian. 


A DECORATION DAY STORY. 
By Isabel Gordon. 


haunts me,’’ said Dr Fraser; 
‘if I believed in a former ex- 
istence, I should say that I 
had heard of Max Eckhardt 
before, known him perhaps.” 
It was a warm, bright morn- 
ing in April, and although 
the hillsides were still bleak 
and brown, the village grave- 
yard, which occupied a shel- 
tered hollow between the hills, made a gra- 
cious spot of green amid newly plowed fields 
and brushy hillsides. 

“Who says a graveyard is not a pleasant 
place ?”’ thought the doctor as he raked a few 
dead leaves gently from the foot of a grave, 
which had sunken to alevel with the rest of 
the earth. “It is peaceful here; so peaceful 
and quiet and pleasant after all the bustle and 
worry and work and discontent at that mill 
hands’ row,”’ and he glanced at the chimneys 
of the village, which lay further downfthe hol- 
low, surrounding a narrow stream which lost 
all its wild beauty and grew sullenly civilized 
and unpicturesque as it approached the tall, 
smoking factories with their multitude of star- 
ing windows. 

The doctor worked busily there until the 6 
o’clock whistle blew, and when he gathered up 
his tools to go home the lonely, neglected cor- 
ner by the bench had grown smooth and 
pleasant. 

Late in the fall, while working around his 
father’s grave, the doctor had gone exploring 
in a far-off, unused corner of the cemetery. It 
was an ancient burying ground, where for two 
hundred years the people of the valley had 
laid their dead, but most of the stones had fall- 
crumbled away and the busy sex- 





en or 

ton, who had little time to spare for 
people whose names were long  forgot- 
ten, had cleared away the fragments and 
left the little resting place to nature’s 
own care. So it had grown wild and untend- 


ed; only the pine trees hid it and there were 
few who were wont to leave the trim paths for 
the weed-grown lot beyond. In the town 
council the doctor had pleaded for a bit of care 
for the remnant of the old burying ground, but 
it was not promised, so when the golden-rod 
grew feathery and the grasses died in the cor- 
ner beyond the pines, the doctor with his hired 
man had turned to the deserted spot and let in 
heaven’s light upon it. 

Nearly all the old gravestones had gone or 
were too badly shattered to set in place again, 
if their places could have been found. Only 
two were perfect and these were leaning to- 
ward each other at an odd angle. The in- 
scription. on each was almost obliterated, al- 
though on the more modern the doctor could 
just trace the words, ‘‘Even in death they were 
not parted.’ 

Next morning he went into town and when 
afew hours later he returned a tall young man 
was with him, who spent two days in the 
graveyard tracing out and reviewing with deli- 
cate care the inscriptions on the quaint old 
gravestones. He did not attempt any clean- 
lng or polishing of the weather-beaten stones,— 
the doctor had forbidden that ; so when he went 
to see them the next evening inthe red glow 
of a sinking Indian summer sun, he could read 
easily on the rough, lichened stones the quaint, 
old-time inscriptions. On the older one he 
found: 

Here lyeth ye body of Max Eckhardt, who 
died aged 23, at the house of George Carew, 
Sept 10,1778. He was a Hessian Soldier who 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


sickened on the march and was left in ye town 
of Palmer to die. But living two years after, 
he was buried with the love and regret of all 
who knew him in life and now mourn him in 


death. This stone was erected by one who 
loved him, Margaret Rahl. 
On the other slab, which was of more recent 


workmanship, he read: 
Sacred to the memory of 
Marguerite Rahl. 
Relict of George Marsh. 
Who died June 10, 1837, 
Aged 81. 

She was a good woman, a faithful wife and 
loving mother, but even in life they were not 
parted. 

There was a discrepancy about the two in- 
scriptions which puzzled the doctor, and even 
more so when in a modern corner of the grave- 
yard he found a handsome stone which marked 
the resting place of two infant children of 
George and Marguerite Marsh, and later 
George Marsh himself had been laid there in 
1817. 

Many atime in the winter while the doctor 
went speeding past the quiet, snow-buried cor- 
ner he wondered who the woman might have 
been who loved the young Hessian soldier. 
He asked many an old resident about her, for 
he himself had not grown up in that neighbor- 
hood, but nobody seemed to have even the 
faintest recollection of the name. 

When the spring came, asunshiny day now 
and then was devoted to the care of the corner 
beyond the pines, and before the end of April, 
the green young grass was growing soft and 
tender where last year rank weeds had choked 
everything, and a small lilac bush which the 
doctor had planted in the fall was shooting out 
its tender little buds. 

That evening when he left the quiet corner 
he had gone home t» an evening’s labor among 
his old books. He was a man of 50. He had 
never married, and his two dearest pleasures 
were the charms of all outdoors and the com- 
panionship of the memories of a day gone by, 
for Dr Fraser’s antiquities were the wonder of 
the neighborhood and the eagerly coveted 
treasure of many a coliector. For many years 
everything had been stowed carefully away in 
a spare chamber where nobody ever slept. 
The floor was covered with quaint old dishes 
and queer cooking utensils. Glasses from 
which healths had been drunk 200 years ago 
were there among the queer needlework of our 
great-great-grandmothers. One corner near 
the window was piled nearly to the ceiling 
with books, the sort of books for which a muse- 
um or library of old-time literature would have 
paid a liberal price. 

He had dropped into a big arm chair in the 
spare room one night while he laid one vol- 
ume after another aside. There was a queer 
old musty Pilgrim’s Progress, printed while 
Bunyan was yet alive, an ancient romance 
with an almost faded inscription inside from 
some sweetheart of 1705 to his ‘‘dear love.” 
There were Shakespeares unexpurgated, 
strange old books of prints, and then as the 
doctor opened a little leather-bound German 
Testament, which was much worn by fingers 
that a century ago had turned to dust, the two 
gravestones inthe corner beyond the pines 
leaning toward each other, for ‘“‘death did not 
them part,’’ came vividly before his vision. 

The writing on the yellow fly leaf was in 
quaint, cramped old German and it read: 

To my lover, 
Max Eckhardt, 
and my heart will follow him to foreign lands. 
His until death do us part, 
MARGUERITE RAHL. 
December 30, 1775. 

Away back in the doctor’s youth death had 
come to sever the bonds between himself and 
one he had loved dearly, and as he sat eazing 
at the quaint, worn little Testament he was liv- 
ing over again his own happiness,so like those 
two lives of more than a century ago,—young, 
fervent, loving, faithful, feeling as if death 
were only a half-realized possibility. 

Suddenly all his thoughts were brought back 
from the dim past by the impatient tinkle of 
the telephone bell. 

Putting the little Testament in his pocket, 
he hastened downstairs. It was the pleasant, 
low voice of a woman that answered him from 
a village some ten miles away, where he was 
known as the best doctor in the vicinity. At 
first he was loath to leave home after so hard 








a day’s work, but the sweet voice pleaded, so 
he sent for his carriage, then he drove out in 
the white, still moonlght past the green grave- 


yard, over the hill and across the river. He 
was met at the door of the cottage, where he 
had been directed, by a tall, graceful, white- 
haired woman, who held a lamp high above 
her, that shed a strange radiance about her 
pale, fine face. It had youth in it, although 
she might have been 60 years old. 

“You were good to come,’’ she said briefly 
but gratefully, ‘‘my little boy is ill. You will 
remember him, Robert Strathearn. You were 
with his mother when she died.”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said the doctor kindly, “Mrs 
Strathearn was a good friend of mine.” 

There was no time to be lost. The little fel- 
low was in the agonies of croup and for an hour 
the doctor worked steadily over him. Then 
the labored breathing ceased and he fell into a 
sound sleep, holding his aunt’s hand tightly 
in his own. 

The doctor turned the light low, left the 
room quietly and waited in the little parlor, 
unwilling to go until he was quite sure that 
his little patient was out of danger. A shaded 
lamp burned on a table by the window, and 
the doctor picked up asmall book which lay 
on the table under its light. He read: 


DECORATION DAY. 


The eastern wizards do a wondrous thing, 
———- Bene having seen, scarce dare to 
ell: 
Dropping a seed in earth by subtle spell 
Of hidden heat, they force the germ to spring 
To instant life and growth; no faltering 
*Twixt _ and flower and fruit, they rise and 
swe 
To perfect shape and size as if there fell 
Upon them all which seasons hold and bring. 
But Love far greater magic shows to-day : 
Lifting its feeble hands which can but reach 
The hand’s breadth up, it stretches all the way 
From earth to heaven, and, triumphant, each 
Sweet, wilting blossom sets, before it dies, 
Full in the sight of smiling angels’ eyes. 
~_,, ah, the graves which woman names or 
ws 
Uncounted graves, which never can be found; 
Graves of the precious missing, where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard; where goes 
No loving step of kindred, O, how flows 
And yearns our thought to them! More holy 
ground 
Of graves than this, we say, is that whose bound 
Is secret till eternity disclose its sign. 
But nature knows her wilderness; 
There are no missing in her numbered ways. 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 
Each grave she keeps, she will adorn, caress. 
We cannot lay such wreaths as summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration days. 

The doctor laid the little green volume down 
reverently. He had just discovered two of 
nature’s missing graves, and then he noticed 
on the title page in small, fine feminine chirog. 
raphy, “Marguerite Rah] Crawford.” 

Just then the door opened and the lady came 
in smiling, happy, grateful. She held out her 
hand to the doctor with all the impulsive grat- 
itude of youth. 

“You have saved my little boy’s life,” she 
said, while her eyes were moist with tears, 
“and gratitude is—O, nothing. For he is all I 
have. Iam only his grandaunt, but he is all 
the world to me.” 

“You have to be grateful to yourself, mad- 
am,’’ he replied, “for you called me just in 
time. But is this your name?” he asked, and 
he pointed to the writing on the fly leaf of the 
book. 

“am. 

“Then I wonder if this is not your property,” 
and he took the other Marguerite Rahl’s Tes- 
tament from his pocket and handed it open at 
the quaint old inscription, to Mrs Crawford. 

‘‘Where did you get it?’’ she asked eagerly, 
while she read the faded words with an ease 
that showed him she was well acquainted 
with German. 

“T cannot quite remember, but I fancy it was 
at an auction of an old home in Palmer. The 
owner's house was a real curiosity shop. 
Everything was sold for an old song after his 
death, and I got most of the books; this I think 
must have been among them. Last fall I dis- 
covered Marguerite Rahl’s grave and—”’ 

“Where ?’’ Mrs Crawford asked breathlessly. 

“In the graveyard at Palmer.’’ 

“Why,I thought that was searched thorough- 
ly. My sister said so and she told me that no 
trace could be found of the grave.”’ 

“TI will take you any day,” said the doctor, 
**but tell me her story, 1f you will.” 

‘“‘Marguerite Rahl was my grandmother, who 








was born and brought up in Germany. When 
she was 18, Max Eckhardt, a young man to 
whom she was just about to bemarried, was 
drafted into the army, which the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel sent to America to help the Brit- 
ish in 1775. I have a bundle of letters which 
they wrote to each other, both hers and his, 
and they are very touching. It was exile for 
him and a broken heart for her. Then the 
very last letter tells of desertion on the march 
at a Massachusetts farmhouse. He tells her 
he has fought the dread disease till he could 
struggle no longer so he was dropped 
by stronger comrades at the wayside to die. 
But he was among kindly peopie who was be- 
friending him. The last letteris a sad good- 
by, although, as he tells her, ‘death cannot 
part us.’ Then the letters ceased, for Marguer- 
ite, who was alone in the world, gathered to- 
gether all her belongings and came to Amer- 
ica. She must have been a brave, loving wo- 
man, for these were wild, warlike days, and 
she knew no language but her own, knew no- 
body on this side of the Atlantic but her dving 
lover. He was at some farmhouse in this 
neighborhood, where he was being kindly 
cared for, when Marguerite came. They never 
married, but fortwo years she waited-on him, 
found him every comfort that could.be bought, 
until all her money was gone. When 
consumption had worn him speechless and so 
weak that he could not stand alone, she 
stayed by him night and day. Then he died. 
Marguerite’s marriage to my grandfather a 
year or two afterwards must have been I think 
because in these days a women’s sphere was a 
very narrow one. She had no home, she could 
scarcely speak English, and she was, I fancy, 
grateful to the man who had befriended her 
dying lover, for my grandfather was some 20 
years her senior. She lived long after he was 
gone, alone here, for my mother, who was her 
only child, had married and gone to the far 
west. My grandmother died and was buried 
long before news came to us. It was from my 
mother I heard the story of Marguerite Rahl. 
When my sister’s health failed the doctor sent 
her east, so she came to this neighborhood 
where our mother was born. Then I followed, 
and I had felt that my grandmother’s grave 
was here in some corner of nature’s wilder- 
ness.”’ as 

April had blossomed into May and it was Me- 
morial day. The streets were gay with flags, 
but every dooryard was stripped, for all the 
flowers were ready to be carried to the graves. 
A band was playing and a little crowd of gray- 
haired, sunburnt old veterans were marching 
to the cemetery with a wagon load of flowers,— 
blossoms which had been tenderly nurtured in 
greenhouses or sunny windows, garden flowers 
by the armful and blossoms from the woods, 
‘from the meadow, and hillside, all of the 
sweetest things that nature brings into bloom 
in May. 

When the exercises were over a little crowd 
of school children had followed Dr Fraser to 
the corner beyond the pines. Draped about 
Max Eckhardt’s grave was a German flag, and 
all around the old brown-lichened stones were 
heaped fragrant lilacs, branches of rosy apple 
blossoms, creamy syringa, bunches of scarlet 
geranium, dewy violets, sweet lilies of the val- 
ley, all of Maytime’s floral treasures. 

A tall, white-haired woman who held a little 
boy by the hand, stood beside Marguerite 
Rahl's grave and she scattered gently amid the 
blossoms that the children had brought a bas- 
ketful of velvety pansies, for as she said softly 
to herself, ‘‘I fancy these are the sort of flow- 
ers that a true-hearted, sweet, loyal woman as 
you, Marguerite, would have loved.” 

The children were strangely still. The doc- 
tor’s little story and the sermon it had preach- 
ed was of more avail and more attractive to 
them than the lengthy exercises. 

‘‘Max Eckhardt might have been the enemy 
of our country,’ he said, ‘‘more than 100 years 
ago, but just as the grass has grown tenderly 
over his grave, we should forget and forgive 
all enmities. He did not come willingly; he 


was not even paid to come and fight our coun- 
try; he was the slave of an imperious prince, 
he was torn from his home and the people he 
loved, and so after all these years of forgetful- 
ness let us all do honor to a sad, lonely exile 
and one of the truest, bravest, sweetest women 
that ever lived.”’ 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Blue and the Gray. 
WHAT’S HE TO DO? 





Now what’s a poor old veteran to do, 

With whitening hair and years growing few, 
When in terms strictly official, 
And in words coldly crucificial, 

He is told that his pension is stopped, 

And his name from the rolls has been dropped? 


Now what’s a poor old veteran to do, 

With limbs growing stiff and pains that subdue 
The manly, stout heart that once proudly 
Answered “yes” when beat the drums loudly 

The dread call for men brave and true. 

{National Tribune. 


The prime mover in the new confederate 
memorial association is Col Charles Broadway 
Rouss, a cavalry officer of the army of North 
Virginia. 

All communications concerning arrange- 
ments for the national encampment at Louis- 
ville, Ky, Sept 11, should be addressed to 
Thomas K. Shelvey, president G A R citizens’ 
committee at Louisville, Ky. 

Chatfield post, No 11, department of Florida, 
holds its regular meetings in old Fort Marion 
at St Augustine, by permission of the secre- 
tary of war. On the wall of the casemate in 
the fort is an interesting medallion of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. It was cut by a prisoner in Lib- 
by prison whose only implements were a rusty 
nail and a stone for a hammer. It is an excel- 
lent likeness. An inscription over the head 
reads, ‘‘Freedom to mankind.’’ The post has 
many other interesting relics of the war, 
many of which are the gifts from confederate 
soldiers who take great interest in this post. 
Itis no uncommon thing for the post to give a 
campfire in the fort and to invite all the con- 
federate soldiers in the vicinity. There is the 
best of feelings there between the comrades of 
the two sections. 

The naval veterans of New York decorated 
the statue of Admiral Farragut in Madison 
square, New York, May 19. 

a 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


7. CHARADE—My first is ten, my second the 
same, my third will not hold water; my whole 
is very large indeed, now guess each son and 
daughter. 

8. Brpticat—Where is the word handker- 
chief first mentioned in the Bible? Give book, 
chapter and verse. 

9. Respus—GOO 500+6 100 E. 

500 TER T1i0W000 10 TER V10 IOIOI E 6 50. 

10. Drop LETTER PuzzLE— 


11— ANAGRAM (one word)— 
ADDDEEKLS. 





An Alloy Standard. 


M. A. DUNLAP, WEST VIRGINIA. 





I think there is a solution of the currency 
problem,—to use both metals in a single stand- 
ard. Tie them so effectually together that they 
cannot be manipulated separately. Make the 
dollar an alloy of the two metals in the pro- 
portion of 16 to 1, or whatever ratio may be 
agreed upon, and compel the coinage of all 
gold exported. This would give us a bimetal- 
ic single standard. If we cannot have this, 
then let us have free silver; the evils can be 
no worse than they are under the single gold 
standard. Tothe farming and debtor class 
they may be less. 





Farming with Their Mouths. 


E. L. HAYDEN, IOWA. 

William Connor of Illinois claims that the 
people of the United States pay yearly in 
taxes and interest about $3,415,000,000, and 
that to apply the single tax would can- 
cel the whole of this enormous sum except 
about one-half of rent, and interest on 
deferred payments. Now I would be gladto 
have him explain just how changing a tax from 
all the people will cancel a debt. He also 
says that the people are absorbing the idea 
of single tax as adry sponge absorbs water. 
Just so did the American people absorb free 
trade ideas a few years ago and have been fall- 
ing over each other to change their verdict 
ever since. As to his assertion that the Ameri- 
can farmers are slaves to the landlords, it is 
untrue to begin with, and if it were true, how 
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much better off would they beif you taxed 
their farms away from them. 

Mr White of Missouri says we tax dogs, etc, 
to abate a nuisance, and then goes on to assert 
that the single tax would be a panacea for all 
the ills of the present system. Well, I guess it 
would abate the farming nuisance quick 
enough to satisfy any one. To come down to 
the bottom of the case, it is my opinion that 
the single tax farmers farm more with their 
mouths than they do with their hands, 





Sunday Afternoon. 


Helpful People.—The unselfishness of the 
modest, helpful people makes them willing to 
do the hard work and the obscure work, and 
often the disagreeable work, for the solid satis- 
faction of doing good. If they invite an im- 
penitent friend to a prayer meeting, or talk 
with him about the interests of his soul, they 
are listened to with respect for their sincerity. 
When they say a few words in a social meeting, 
their words weigh a pound apiece, for behind 
their lips there stands a noble consistent life. 
They are the mainstay of their church in 
times of revival; they are too solid to 
volatilize into mere excitement. It is not 
brain power that gives them weight; it is heart 
power. They love Jesus and they love their 
fellow men, and this gives them a prodigious 
momentum. They move others by it. They 
constitute the most effective force in all our 
churches. Sadder and more loving tears I 
have never dropped over a coffin than when I 
looked into the silent face of that noble and 
unselfish helper whose right hand is now for 
the first time motionless.—[Rev Theodore L. 
Cuyler. 


The Prize Letters. 


My Luck asa Gardener.—I am 12 years old 


and am going to tell you about my vegetable 
garden I had last year. I asked our workman 
to dig and rake up a space of ground about five 
by three feet. I marked off five rows and I had 
to use a board to keep the rows straight. In the 
first row I planted radish seed, second row let- 
tuce seed,third row cabbage seed, fourth row let- 
tuce seed and.-fifth row radish seed. I planted 
the seeds about an inch apart. At the end of 
each row I stuck a stick in the ground with a 
piece of paper tied on it showing what kind of 
seed was planted there. After the radishes, 
lettuce and cabbages had sprouted to about 
three inches I began to sprinkle them every 
night, because the earth was very pe and we 
hadn’t had any rain for quite a while. One 
night when I came home from school I went 
in to look at my garden and to my great disap- 
ointment I saw something had eaten the 
lone off my cabbage. Of course I wouldn’t 
have such looking plants in my garden, so 
I raked the cabbage plants all up. ft happen- 
ed that one plant took root again and new 
leaves grew out. I found that the turkeys 
were what had eaten the cabbage leaves. 
I thought I would let this plant remain and 
see if it would*grow. The cabbage leaves 
were eaten off three times and then the tur- 
keys left it alone. This plant grew to be the 
nicest head of cabbage in the garden. My rad- 
ishes and lettuce did very nicely. At last one 
day the cabbage was pulled up and in the 
cooking pot and served for dinner.—[Anna B. 
Conklin, Huntington, N Y, Winner of the 
Book. 


As to Gardening.—I am 15 years old and am 
very much interested in the garden. I will 
try to relate whatI have learned about it. 
First, I should make a small hotbed theffirst of 
March. Fillup3ft deep with heating horse 
manure and cover with dirt 6 in ware 3 In it 
plant cabbage. Early Jersey Wakefield and 
early summer I prefer to any other. Next 
plant tomatoes in rows, cover with glass or 





cloth, although the glass is best. Transplant 
cabbage in open ground the ist of May. 
Before removing from the bed _ they 
should be transplanted in a cold frame 
to harden them. Transplant the toma- 
toes as soon as there is no danger of 
frosts. Plant out of doors onion sets and the 


following seeds: Beets, onions, peas, radishes, 
lettuce, carrots and parsnips as soon as the 
ground will work. vor onion and radish seed 
are up. Celery seed should be planted as soon 
as possible in a moist spot, and transplanted 
the last of June on rich ground. Do not culti- 
vate it when it is wet with dew or rain, because 
this makes it rust. Plant melons and cucum- 
bers about the 10th of May. If the rainfall is 
not sufficient I intend to irrigate. I shall ob- 
tain water from a reservoir which is supplied’ 


P. 
by springs.— [Guy Brackett Mitchell, 8D, Win- 
e. 
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The Angelus. 


ABBIE ELIZABETH SNOW. 


Floating down from the lofty tower, 

The sweet voiced chimes, like a falling flower, 
Of music, come with a wondrous power; 
Listen, my soul! ‘tis the angels’ hour. 


Gone the day, with its strife and toil, 

Its weary struggle, and blind turmoil; 
Envy, and strife, and the bitter coil 

Of passions that stain, and sins that soil! 


O’er the city street with its rushing throng, 
Solemn and sweet the even song 

Of the bells, rings out, and we only long 
For and hear, forgetful of earthly wrong. 


And so to each, like a heavenly dream, 
Float down the strains frum the ancient tower, 
Thrilled by God’s wondrous love and power; 
Doubt not, my soul, tis the angels’ hour. 

—_—_————E— ee 


Through a. Glass Darkly. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 





OR THE FIRST time, Grace 
realized how her mother had 
aged. She had just come in 
from a brisk walk, her cheeks 
aglow, her pulses tingling. 
*“O, mother,’ she cried—and 
stopped short. Her mother 
lay on the lounge before the 
fire. Her face, gray in the fad- 
ing light, and without its usual 
welcoming smile, looked 

drawn and worn. For a moment the girl’s 
heart stood still. A flood of thoughts swept 
over her. Ah, when had she seen her mother 
lying down before! How blind, how blind she 
had been! 

A low, quivering sigh broke from her as she 
knelt at her mother’s side. She bent her ear 
to catch the faint, fitful breathing. O, if she 
could atone for the past! 

She thought of the. gay company she had had 
since coming back from school, and of how lit- 
tle she had helped with the extra work. She 
thought too of her spasmodic resolve to let her 
mother rest in the morning, while she herself 
got breakfast—and of how it had all come to 
naught, or almost naught. Her eyes rested on 
her mother’s worn, black dress—her best—and 
she caught her breath sharply as she thought 
of the needed new one that had been given up 
that she might have a jaunty jacket “like the 
other girls.”” And now—O, Father in heaven! 
Her mother no longer breathed. The sweet, 
unselfish life had taken flight. 

For an instant the girl seemed as if turned 
to stone. Then atry of mortal anguish broke 
from her pallid lips. Great drops of perspira- 
tion stood out on her forehead. Her mother, 
her mother! She sat up and gazed wildly 
about. The first rays of the morning sun were 
flooding the room. A half blown rose was 
peeping lovingly in at the open window, as if 
welcoming her to all the brightness and glory 
of the new day. 

There was a slight noise in the adjoining 
rovm. She glided to the door. Her mother 
had risen, and with noiseless footsteps was 
preparing her simple toilet. She looked up 
inquiringly as her daughter entered. 

“Mother mine,”’ said Grace, putting her arm 
about her and kissing her, tenderly, 
“from this time forth Iam going to take some 
of the burden of life from your shoulders!” 
Then she passed swiftly from the room and 
down into the kitchen. Her heart sang a 
pwan of thanksgiving. Her mother yet lived 
to be cherished and cared for. O, she would 
smooth away the tired lines, and in these later 
days the dear mother heart should know some- 
thing of rest and pleasure! 

And she kept her word. 
young company came again, 





oh, so 


When the gay 
their happiness 


and comfort were looked after, but it was all 
subservient to the greater and dearer charge. 
And when one day the little mother stood on 
the platform waiting forthe train which should 
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homestead 
planned 
fore- 

in- 


bear her far away to the eastern 
and the dear, old father—a_ holiday 
and provided for by the loving care and 
sight of Grace—she felt that she was 
deed blessed in such a daughter. 

And as Grace caught the reflection of bright- 
ness and happiness from her mother’s face, her 
own was irradiated. 

———EEE 


To Cheat the Moth. 





It would seem as if an insect so longa house- 
hold pest as the clothes moth would be well 
known by this time, yet it does not seem to be 
so, in the adult or perfect state. It is not un- 
common tosee careful housekeepers chasing 
every moth that chances to fly about the even- 
ing lamp without regard to size or appearance, 
while the delicate little moths are found on 
woolens that have been long infested. Clothes 
moths prefer darkness to light, and insects of 
this kind are not attracted by lights. 

The well-known moth is light brown in color 
on the front wings and silver gray on the-hind 
wings. The larva is asmall white worm with 
a light brown head; it makes no case, but bur- 
rows in whatever it feeds upon, thus making 
channels. 

Remedies: If clothing and the like can be 
inclosed in perfectly tight paper bags before 
moths begin to fly and lay their eggs, they 
will be completely protected. Out of doors the 
moths appear the latter part of May or June, 
and during the month of June the campaign 
must be vigorously prosecuted. Articles found 
infested, or if suspected, may be sprinkled, or 
better sprayed with benzine, and this will 
destroy even the eggs. If infested closets, 
drawers, etc, are thoroughly treated with ben- 
zine in June there will be little trouble during 
the remainder of the season. After spraying 
and airing, articles may be safely wrapped in 
papers or if possible put in bags. A few_cents’ 
worth of paper bags is worth far more than 
costly cedar chests or closets. 

Furniture, carriages or other large articles in 
constant use are not likely to be attacked. If 
stored they should be covered with paper if 
this can be done so completely as to leave no 
opening for the ingress of moths. If this can- 
not be done then a spraying with benzine or 
bisulphide of carbon early in June, and again 
in a month or six weeks, should prevent dam- 
age. When more convenient cotton cloth may 
be substituted for paper in covering carriages 
or other objects. 





Dyeing Straw Hats. 
MARY. 





Cleanse the straw thoroughly first. This 
can be done by making a solution of 2 oz cook- 
ing soda to 1 gallon hot water. Put the hat 
in it,'weight it down with a clean stone, so that 
it will all be covered, and let it remain all 
night. When you are ready to dye it, take it 
out and rinse in several waters. Prepare a 
package of diamond dye for cotton according 
to the directions on the package for cotton 
goods, except that less water should be used, 
as a stronger dye is necessary for straw goods 
than for ordinary fabrics. Black, navy blue, 


slate or any other color may be used in 
the same way. Have the vessel large 
enough to hold the hat, with plenty 


of dye to cover it, and boil the hat in it from 
30 to 45 minutes. If you are dyeing anything 
besides black, let it remain until the desired 
shade is produced, or if a black dye is used, un- 
til it becomes a jet black. Rinse in two wa- 
ters, scouring with an old tooth brush. If you 
have a hat mold of the desired shape, put the 
hat on it untildry. A block of wood, cut to fit 
the crown and covered with several thicknesses 
of cloth, will answer the purpose. It should 
be just high enough to allow the brim to rest 
on the table. 

The last proceeding before trimming is to 
stiffen and make the hat glossy. Take a piece 
of glue the size of a hickory nut and about the 
same quantity of gum arabic and dissolve in a 
pint of warm water. Brush the hat all over 
with this water, wetting it through and 
through. Now must come the final shaping, 
as it will take when dry any shape into which 
it is pressed while wet. A quantity of good 
dye will be left after the hat is done and it 





may be used for any kind of cotton goods or 








for carpet rags. Do not feel discouraged, you 
who have old hats to renovate, for the work is 
very simple and the average woman can ac- 
complish wonders in this line. 





Some More Corn Remedies. 





~ 

Most soft corns have in the middle a core 
which resembles a stiff, coarse hair. Soak the 
foot half an hour in water as hot as you can 
bear it, adding hot water from time to time as 
it cools. Then with a penknife having a long 
slim point, but not too sharp, work around 
that center, hair-like core, loosening it down 
as deep as you can, after which, with a pair of 
fine tweezers, pull the hair out. Do not cut 
the corn off, but apply some soft ointment or 
salve, such as simple verate, vaseline or mutton 
tallow, renewing the same every day for four 
or five days, being careful to relieve all pres- 
sure from the corn.—[G. R. B., Los Gatos, Cal. 

Wear a piece of cotton batting between the 
toes and wear the boots a half size larger. 
[Mrs A. R. B. 

kill 


Hot Alum Water will 
roaches. 


ants and cock- 





IN DESPAIR. 


eA PEN PICTURE. 


Many Women Will Recognize It. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.} 


“Oh, Iam so nervous! No one ever 
suffered as I do! There isn’t a well inch 
in my whole body! I 
honestly think my lungs 
are diseased, my chest ¢ 
pains me s0; 

but I’ve no ¢ 
cough. I’m so 
weak at my 
stomach, and have in- 
digestion horribly. 
Then I have palpita- 
tion, and my heart 
hurts me. How 

I am losing 
flesh! and this 
headache near- 
ly kills me; and 

the backache 

— Heavens! I 

had hysterics 
yesterday. 

There is a - 
weight in the 

lower part of 
my bowels, bearing down all the time; 
and there are pains in my groins and 
thighs. I can’t sleep, walk, or sit. I’m 
diseased all over. The doctor? Oh! he 
tells me to keep quiet. Such mockery! 

Inflammatory and ulcerative conditions 
at the neck of the womb can produce all 
the above symptoms in the same person. 
In fact, there is hardly a part of the body 
that can escape those sympathetic pains 
and aches. 

No woman should allow herself to reach 
such a perfection of misery when there 
is positively no need of it. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound acts promptly and thoroughly in 
such cases; strengthens the muscles of 
the womb, heals all inflammation, and 
restores that unruly organ to its normal 
condition. Druggists are selling carloads 
of it. Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., 
will gladly and freely answer all letters 
asking for advice. 

Mrs. E. Bishop, 787 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., suffered all the above 
described horrors. Now she is well. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound cured her. Write her about it. 











Our Doctor’s Remedies. 


32 Page Pamphlet, 


Describing 120 preparations that have long been used in 
the extensive practice of a family physician. FREE to 
all who apply for it to S. H. PLATT, 27 Worthing- 
ton St., Springfield, Mass. 















THE HOUSEWIFE. 


{te These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 





Waist. 

bust measure. 
B No 115 Skirt. 
A Spring Gown of Surah. 


B No 114 Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches 


Sizes to measure. 





The model this week is of red and gray glace 
surah, shot. A ruche of the same material fin- 
ishes the skirt. Buttons are placed down the 
slit below the waist line behind and the same 


at the lower edge in a group of three 
buttons. The bodice is of surah with 
a deep box pleat down the center. 


The vest is of butter color lace with epaulettes 
and a black satin corselet band finishes the 
waist. The little flower hat which completes 
the costume is trimmed with an aigrette of 
flowers and bows of ribbon. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


.. .No.... Size... ., also 10 cents for pat- 
Sek... « ss WO ¢ vs. « BOO. 2.2. 
pO a ee 
Address ....-. 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions*for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 
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Spring Salads. 


MARY 8S. STELSON. 


Nearly any “green thing a-going’’ may be 
utilized. Lettuce, asparagus, beets, onions, sea 
kale, water cress, mustard and even horse-rad- 
ish tops and dandelions. Simple combinations 
of these greens accompanied with plain dress- 
ing really taste better than the elaborate sal- 
ads which require so much time in preparation. 
If a contrast in colors be produced in a salad 
it adds much to its attractive appearance. 

Lettuce is usually served simply with sugar 
and vinegar, but it admits of combinations 
with other greens. Cut lettuce fine with young 
onions, pour over a dressing made by beating 
together the yolks of 3 eggs, 4 tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, 1 tablespoonful sugar, } teaspoonful 
mixed mustard and a bit of butter. Set 
on the stove and stir until of the con- 
sistency of cream. This dressing is also 
nice for cabbage salad. A dish of let- 


tuce may have hard boiled eggs sliced and laid 
over the top and covered with a pjain dressing 
of vinegar, pepper, salt and melted butter. It 
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may be served with cold boiled beets sliced, 
small radishes or nasturtium blossoms. 

Asparagus may be converted into a salad by 
being boiled for 15 or 20 minutes in salted wa- 
ter, after having beefi cut in two-inch pieces. 
If any water remains where the asparagus is 
tender, drain. When cold serve with vinegar, 
pepper and butter. 

Beets while young and tender may be boil- 
ed with the leaves and stalks. Wash carefully, 
place in boiling salted water and cook nearly 
an hour, drain, serve hot with vinegar, pepper 
and butter. When the are older boil 
without tops, chop fine, add butter, salt, pep- 
per, mustard and a little sugar, pack in a bowl 
and let stand until the next day. 

Sea kale, a variety of beets, makes excellent 
salad, using leaves and staiks only and 
paring like young beets. 


beets 


pre- 


Excellent Sandwiches for Summer Days. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 





At some of the most fashionable gatherings 
the refreshments are extremely simple, con- 
sisting only of sandwiches and coffee, an ice 
and cake. Herewith are given a number of 
excellent varieties of sandwiches, several of 
which are new: 

English Walnut.—Chop very fine, or what is 
better pound, 4 1b of English walnuts and mix 
with enough melted butter or sweet cream so 
that the paste can easily be spread between 
thin slices of buttered bread. 

Peanut Sandwiches.—Be sure that your. pea- 
nuts are freshly roasted, then shell and rub 
off the red skins. Pound to a paste or chop 
fine and add enough boiled salad dressing so 
that it can be spread easily. 

Dressing for Same: One tablespoon butter, 2 
tablespoons sugar, 1 dessert spoon flour, yolks 
of 3 eggs, 4 cup vinegar, a pinch of salt. Cook 
in a double kettle until it thickens and is 
creamy. 

Lettuce Sandwiches.—Let your lettuce lie in 
cold water on the ice box for at least an hour 
before using, then dry thoroughly witha clean 
towel. Spread thin slices of buttered bread 
with salad dressing made from the above rule 
and place between them tender, crisp lettuce 
leaves. 

Celery Sandwiches.—Chop crisp, white stalks 
of celery very fine and mix with it some of the 
salad dressing mentioned in the foregoing and 
spread between your sandwiches. These are 
particularly appetizing for traveling lunches 
as they keep moist so long. 

Macaroni Sandwiches.—This is an Italian dish 
which is new in this country. Make delicious 
little cream biscuits and when warm, butter 
and spread with nice macaroni which has 
been cooked until very tender and mixed with 
a mayonnaise dressing. 

Chicken Sandwiches.—Chop the light meat of 
chicken very fine and warm in alittle sweet 
cream or melted butter. Spread this between 
sandwiches. 

Veal Sandwiches.—Chop well-cooked veal very 
fine, and mix with salad dressing made as fol- 
lows: One tablespoon butter, 1 dessert spoon 
salt, 1 dessert spoon mustard, the yolks of 
38 eggs, } cup vinegar. Cook inadouble boiler 
until it thickens. Cool before using for sand- 
wiches. 

Lamb Sandwiches.—Mince spring lamb very 
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fine, add to it a little chopped parsley and 
some salad dressing and spread between as 
you would any other filling. 

Tongue Sandwiches.—Chop cold boiled tongue 
very fine and add toit any good sour salad 
dressing. 

Ham Sandwiches.—Mince your ham fine and 
add plenty of mustard, 3 eggs, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 1 tablespoon butter and as much chopped 
cucumber pickles as you have ham. Beat this 
thoroughly together and pour into one pint of 
boiling vinegar but do not let the mixture boil. 
When it spread between your sand- 
wiches. 

Egg Sandwiches.—Boil 12 fresh eggs hard, 
plunge into cold water, peel and chop the 
whites very fine, mash the yolks smooth with 
a little vinegar, salt and mustard, mix with 
the whites and spread between buttered slices 
of bread. 

Sweet Sandwiches.—These are especially lik- 
ed for children’s parties. Spread thin slices 
of buttered bread with orange marmalade, 
plum butter, red raspberry, strawberry or cur- 
rant jelly and cut in all sorts of fancy shapes, 
triangles, squares, hearts, etc. 

Celery and Nut Sandwiches.—Use equal parts 
of chopped celery and English walnuts and 
mix with it salad dressing. Spread this be- 
tween slices of Boston brown bread. 


cools 


No rfid should be used for sandwiches that. 
is not at least 24 hours old, or it will not cut 
well. Bread two days oldis still better. Be 
careful that it does not get too light so that it 
is crumbly, if you desire your sandwiches to 
be perfect. 

All sandwiches except lettuce can be made 
in the morning or at noon for any evening 
gathering if they are well covered with a 
towel wrung out of cold water and then with a 
plate, so they will keep moist. 

Lettuce sandwiches should not stand long, 
as they wilt easily. 


Canned Salmon. 


MARY S58. STELSON. 





Salmon is one of the emergency meats with 
us. It admits of a variety in the manner of 
serving. If to be served hot, place the can in 
hot water for a few minutes before opening. 
Turn out on a platter, remove bones and sim- 
ply serve with salt and pepper or pour over it 
a drawn butter gravy made by mixing smo«th- 
ly together, in a saucepan, over the fire, a ta- 
blespoonful of flour and one of butter. Add 
water ; when it boils should be of the consistency 
of thick, sweet cream. It may be served cold 
with salt, pepper and vinegar or with slices of 
lemon. 

A more elaborate dish is made by removing 
all bones and skin from one can of salmon, 
adding four tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and mix in the beaten 
yolks of 4 eggs and then the whites, beaten to 
a stiff froth. Fill buttered custard cups two- 
thirds full of this mixture, stand them in ay:an 
of hot water and bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 
Remove carefully from the cups, serve in a ‘lat 
dish with parsley and sliced lemon.* 

EERIE SAN 

Bran Eiscuit.—One pint bran sifted, 4 pint 
fine flour, 4 tablespoons molasses, 1 small tei- 
spoonful soda, nearly 1 pint sweet milk, a lit- 
tle salt; mix and bake in gem pans.—[Mrs Jes- 
sie Helme. 
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Get Out and Dig.—Uncle Ben, I agree with 
you that farmers’ daughters should know how 


to i:wness and drive a horse, and not only 
fariiers’ daughters but other men’s daughters 
as well. They might become farmers’ wives, 
you know, and have to regret as I do that their 
education was neglected in that direction, and 
now I’m too old and timid to learn. And as to 
outdoor work for women, it is one of the de- 
lights of summer to me to rake after the hay 
cart, and great fun when I’m permitted to get 
on a load of hay and tread it down. But I 
never saw a woman plow and think that would 
be more like hard work than play, though I 
fail to see any disgrace in so doing, A friend 
said to me the other day as she saw me out 
raking the lawn that I seemed like a new crea- 
ture since I had been able to get out of doors, 
ani I know from experience that outdoor air 
and sunshine have done more for my health 
and happiness than all the pills and powders 
I've been taking all winter. I say let’s get out 
and dig in the dirt, get near to mother nature, 
who has so many wonderful things to teach us, 
and we will have fewer aches and pains and 
enjoy life better.—[ Jasmine. «6 
Schoolma’am’s Spare Time.—Edna asks the 
teachers of small schools what she shall do 
with her spare time. I would say, teach. I 
have my program for the day and follow it 
closely. I divide the time and give each class 
all the time I can. In times past about all the 
teachers did was to assign the lessons, pupils 
learn and recite; now a great deal more work 
must be done by teachers, and if you are thor- 
oughly in earnest you will not complain of too 
much time, but of not time enough. Pupils 
cannot fail to learn if interested. 
“Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 

—([Hortense. 





Can’t Plow.—Oh dear! I’m sadly afraid I 
must take a back seat. I have been resting 
uietly in my accustomed place listening to 
the remarks of my betters, and now I’m com- 
pletely crushed, for I can’t plow, I can’t mow, 
and I can’t hitch up the team. I can unhar- 
ness the horse that I drive, but what does 
that amount to, under the sweeping condemna- 
tion “not fit to be a farmer’s wife?’ I fear 
my better half will have to seek some , other 
occupation immediately. To be sure, I h 
thought that to cook, wash, sew and kee 
house for three adults and three children an 
help in the outside work when necessary, was 
a fair share of the labor, but I see my take. 
What does the man of the house do while his 
wife plows? Does he prepare the dinner? or 
does she only plow for a couple of hours a oz. 
just for recreation? Our men plow steadily 
tight along until it is done, and don’t have 
o prepare their meals but find them ready at 
neal time. But I-will retire; please Mr Host, 
save me a seatin thecorner. The chair I have 
occupied for two years can be better filled by 
a “progressive woman.’’ Personally, I had 
rather contend with one of Let’s hired men 
than to have his work to do, but I realize my 
deficiencies.—[Ulrica. 


After Thoughts.—Of course we all enjoyed 
the meeting! Of course the Connecticut mem- 
bers were delighted to meet pretty Jennie 
Jameson! What did it matter if she did have 
to ask Ma if she could have coffee, wasn’t she 
a joy forever? Ask Little Jane. I heard 
someone asking for Calla and Anxious Old 
Bach. I fancied they meant to come together. 
Did you see Typewriter Girl’s chaperone? It 
Was a wise precaution in view of her article on 
bachelors. Why couldn’t the Springfield 
members stay until the next train so we could 
get acquainted? I don’t think Aunt Patty 
will again be doubtful as to Connecticut mem- 
bers improving their opportunity. When and 
where will the next meeting be ?—[Ulrica. 


Pleasant Words for Several.—Many thanks to 
‘Typewriter Girl for her kind and friendly 
hints to Katherine Willis. If she is a genuine 
flesh and blood reality she may receive more 
benefit from your advice than from those who 
have so harshly reproved her. It is not an un- 
common thing for young people to be brought 
to such depths of despair as she was when she 
wrote, by unpleasant surroundings which can- 
not be changed or improved, and a few kind 


and helpful hints at such times might prove a 
greater 


lessing than we know. In reply to 





MOTHERS 





Bachelor Harry about the continued absence 
of old Tablers, I am afraid they have dis- 
appeared because of lack of variety in the 
menn and possibly a new form has appropri- 
ated their chair. We will bave a Thanksgiv- 
ing some day and invite them all home. he 
question about ministers using tobacco is easi- 
ly answered. All slaves of the tobacco habit 
are not more responsible for their actions and 
opinions than the victims of other, narcotics ; 
and lastly, people who are happy in their mar- 
ried life do not believe that the majority of 
matrimonial ventures do endin failure. Katy- 
didn’t, please save that hat till thé next meet- 
ing, when we will use it as a contribution box, 
and as you are such an admirer of palms I will 
send you a palm-leaf hat of my own manufac- 
ture, warranted to shrink or swim.—[Aunt 
Paity. 

Misses Sister Jenkins.—While I squeeze in 
around the Table now and then I miss niy old- 
time friend, Sister Jenkins. She and I had 
jolly times, for we always sought each other 
out. Queenie, you are right in saying a wo- 
man has as much right to have her say in the 
laws of the land as aman, but I cannot agree 
that they have separate booths, any more than 
we should have separate stores, postoffices, 
churches. I have great faith in the manhood 
of this nation. Farmer’s Wife, our Savior did 
not tell Mary to go back home, that she was 
out of place. but “go tell my disciples and|Peter 
that I am risen.’’ She was safe, like Deborah, 
in obeying his will. Iam glad hired men can- 
not be abused in our farmer paper. Many of 
them will one day hear the “Come ye blessed 
of the Master,’’ and it is far better to be a 
faithful hired man than unfaithful in a higher 
position. It is faithfulmess that counts with 
God.—[{Aunt Lizzie of New York. 


Rest Cottage Committee.—Owing to sickness 
in her family, Tenna is unable to serve on the 
rest cottage committee, and Hygeia (Miss Isa- 
bel Stanley, New Britain, Ct) is appointed in 
her place. Will Roxanna send her full address 
to me ?—[Aunt Patty (Mrs F. P. Gibbs), West- 
field, Mass. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to Justice, 
your verses give promise of creditable work. 
You are fluent, and therein lies your danger.— 
Those who express themselves easily are prone 
oftentimes to be careless and prolix, to sacri- 
fice quality. 

W.H.C.: The official report placed the loss 
of life by the great Johnstown flood of 1888 at 
2187, and additional loss afterward discovered 
amounted to 40, making 2227. A prominent 
citizen of Johnstown writes that he believes 
the loss of life to have been considerably larg- 
er than this. 

Can someone give me directions for a cro- 
cheted organ stool cover in open work? 
(Queenie. 


Can anyone tell me how to i 9 painting 
for velvet and silks of diamond dye and di- 
rections how to mix it?—[Country Girl. 


I note an inquiry for a true account of the 
fight between the Kearsarge and the Alabama. 
I have a pamphlet, published in 1868 by Payot 
& Co of San Francisco, author not given. It is 
very graphic, and considered by the best 
authorities as an unbiased and correct ac- 
count. Whether this is still in print, I do not 
know. I can vouch for its being very interest- 
ing ne and think it should be in every 
school, as it seems to stir the patriotic feeling 
in a boy’s heart.—[Alice B. Edwards. 

I. F. B., Georgia: Recipes for cooking okra 
if you will be so kind as to send them, will be 
appreciated by many readers. 
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AND DAUGHTERS 


Throat Paralysis. 


(From the Courier-Herald, Saginaw, Mich.) 


It was publicly talked all over Clare County, 
Mich., for some time before the Couwrier-Herald 
sent a reporter to Dover to fully investigate the 
Coulter matter. He finally went, and we publish 
to-day his full report. The Coulters are prominent 
people, though Mrs. C. in response to the question 
whether she objected to being interviewed, said, 
“Certainly not.” Her story follows: 

“About 14 years ago we decided to take up our 
abode in Dover and everything went along 
smoothly for several years, business; progressed, 
and being of asaving temperament we accumu- 
lated quite an amount. Our family increased as 
the years rolled hy, and we now have 5 children 
living, the oldest 15, youngest 3, butsickness made 
its way into our household, and doctors’ bills 
flooded upon us, until we have nothing left but 
our home and these sweet children. Everything 
went to satisfy the claims of physicians. 

“About 3 years ago I had a miserable feeling at 
the back of my ears, my right hand became para- 
lyzed and the paralysis extended to my arm and 
throat, and would affect my head and eyes. Some- 
times for days I would lose my sight, my face was 
deformed, lifeless as it were, my nose was drawn 
to one side, and I presented a pitiable appearance, 
and never expected to regain my natural facial 
expressions. I employed the best physicians that 
could be procured, expending thousands of dol 
lars for their services, but could not obtain relief. 
At last they stated my case was beyond the reach 
of medical skill, and it would be but a short time 
until the end would come. This certainly was not 
very encouraging to me, but 1 never gave up hope. 
In connection with receiving the attendance of 
physicians, 1 have tried every medicine known to 
the cpothecary, but never received any relief 
until Dr. Williams Pink Pills for Pale People came 
to my assistance. Before I had taken half of the 
first box, the deformity in my face had left me, 
and before four boxes had been consumed the 
paralysis had disappeared entirely, and much to 
my surprise I felt like anew woman. I have not 
taken any medicine since last spring, just about a 
year ago, and my trouble has not appeared since. 
Iowe my health, my life, to Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. 

“A short time since my little boy John was af- 
flicted with St. Vitus’ dance. He could not walk 
across the room without assistance; in fact he 
would fall all over himself; but after taking afew 
boxes of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, St. Vitus’ dance 
entirely left him, and no trace of the affliction is 
left. These Pills are worth their weight in gold. 
You may say in this connection that I am willing 
at any time to make affidavit to the truth of these 
statements, and furthermore I will answer any 
communication concerning my case, as I consider 
it nothing more than right and just that fl should 
assist suffering humanity.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the’*elements 
necessary to give new life fand richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 
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sest in the world for -Laundry, - 
Bath or Toilet. Will not yellow, stick or green the 
clothes like soaps made mostly of rosin. Contains no 
pay disease-giving greases; CLEANEST SOAP MADE. 
Positively cures or prevents chap hands. We 
manufacture also the Extra Pale, American Extra, 
White Prussian, Golden Rule Soaps, all standard 
brands of this market. 
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